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TUNISIAN ACCORD 


FRANCE AND TUNISIA informed the 
Security Council on June 18 that they 
had signed an agreement providing for 
the complete evacuation of French 
troops from Tunisian soil within four 
months, with the exception of the 
Bizerte naval base. Representatives of 
both countries—Pierre de Vaucelles 
for France and Mongi Slim for Tunisia 
—stated the hope that the agreement 
would establish normal relations be- 
tween their governments and open the 
door to an era of mutual cooperation. 
Under the terms of the accord, the 
evacuation of the French troops is to 
be followed by negotiations to estab- 
lish the status of the naval base at 
Bizerte. 

Mr. Slim said that the signing of the 
agreement, based as it was on the pro- 
posal of March 15 made by the good 
offices mission, made possible a satis- 
factory settlement of all other out- 
standing differences between the two 
countries. Mr. de Vaucelles told the 
Council, in making his announcement, 
that a good deed was better than a 
long speech. He said that France and 
Tunisia had too many interests in com- 
mon to be halted by momentary dif- 
ferences. 

The meeting was one of several 
held by the Council in June follow- 
ing complaints by both countries. 
On May 29 Tunisia charged that 
French troops stationed at Remada 
“made a sortie from their barracks 
and tried to force a barrier at Bir 
Kanbout” five days earlier. On the 
following day, the Tunisian letter said, 
French bombers and fighter planes 
based in Algeria attacked the Remada 
area. A letter to the Council from 
France on May 29 declared that 
Tunisia had disrupted the modus 
vivendi which had been established in 
February in regard to the stationing 
of French troops in various localities 
in the country, and that in its troop 
movements and arming of civilians 
the Tunisian Government had created 
conditions “likely to lead to incidents.” 

The complaints were placed on the 
Council’s agenda at a meeting on June 
2, when statements were heard from 
representatives of both countries. 
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Meeting again on June 4, the Council 
members agreed without objection, 
and with the consent of the Tunisian 
representative, to adjourn until June 
18 to permit negotiations between the 
parties to be carried on. 

Following the announcement made 
by Mr. Slim and Mr. de Vaucelles on 
June 18, Council President T. F. 
Tsiang of China said their statements 
were “indeed good news for the Se- 
curity Council and the United Nations 
as a whole.” On behalf of himself and 
others he congratulated both govern- 
ments for having succeeded in remov- 
ing their difficulties through direct 
negotiations. (See page 18.) 


ACTION ON LEBANON 


THE Security Councit on June 11 
decided to have an Observation Group 
go to Lebanon immediately to ensure 
that there would be “no illegal infiltra- 
tion of personnel or arms or other 
materiel across the Lebanese borders,” 
and authorized Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold to take all necessary 
steps to implement the decision. Mr. 
Hammarskjold announced three days 
later that he had appointed Major- 
General Odd Bull of Norway as ex- 
ecutive member of the Observation 
Group in Charge of Military Observ- 
ers. Also appointed to the Group were 
Mr. Galo Plaza of Ecuador and Mr. 
Rajeshwar Dayal of India. The Secre- 
tary-General asked the Chief of Staff 
of the United Nations Truce Super- 
vision Organization to make available 
on a temporary basis a number of 
officers for service under the immedi- 
ate authority of the Observation 
Group. 

On the morning of June 13 United 
Nations observers in white vehicles be- 
gan active reconnaissance in Beirut 
and its environs. The observer teams, 
fanning out from that city, had probed 
into some frontier areas by June 15, 
with the immediate aim of establish- 
ing field stations from which further 
patrols would be made. 

The Secretary-General arrived in 
Beirut on June 19, to be present at the 
first meetings of the Observation 
Group, and to meet briefly with Leb- 
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anon’s President, Camille Chamoun, 
and Prime Minister Sami _es-Solh. 
Three days later he arrived in Cairo 
for talks with President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser and Foreign Minister Mah- 
moud Fawzi of the United Arab 
Republic, and returned to Beirut on 
June 24. 

Before his departure from New 
York Mr. Hammarskjold had ap- 
pointed David Blickenstaff and S. K. 
Shastri as Secretary and Assistant Sec- 
retary respectively of the Observer 
Group. 

The decision of the Security Coun- 
cil to establish an Observation Group 
followed a complaint filed by the 
Government of Lebanon on May 22, 
which called on the Council to con- 
sider “a situation arising from the in- 
tervention of the United Arab Re- 
public in the internal affairs of Leb- 
anon.” The letter declared that the 
intervention consisted, among other 
things, of infiltration of armed bands 
from Syria, “the destruction of Leb- 
anese life and property by such 
bands,” the participation of United 
Arab Republic nationals in “acts of 
terrorism and rebellion” in Lebanon, 
the supplying of arms from Syria to 
persons and groups in Lebanon re- 
belling against established authorities, 
and the waging of “a violent radio and 
press campaign in the United Arab 
Republic calling for strikes, demon- 
strations and the overthrow of the 
established authorities in Lebanon.” 

The complaint was inscribed on the 
Security Council agenda on May 27, 
and without entering into substantive 
debate at that time, it was decided 
that the Council would defer its dis- 
cussion to give the Council of the 
Arab League time to consider the same 
complaint. When the Council met 
again on June 5, debate was again 
postponed inasmuch as the Arab 
League proceedings were still under 
way. 

On June 6, the Arab League Coun- 
cil had completed its examination of 
the Lebanese complaint, and the Se- 
curity Council began its discussions. 
The Lebanese delegate, Charles Ma- 
lik, outlined in detail his country’s 
position. He accused the United Arab 
Republic of “massive, illegal and un- 





provoked intervention” in Lebanon's 
internal affairs, and cited instances of 
the alleged intervention. Omar Loutfi 
of the United Arab Republic described 
the charges as devoid of any con- 
crete proof, and said his country had 
no intention of intervening in Leba- 
nese affairs. The current Lebanese 
troubles were not international ones, 
Mr. Loutfi said, but “purely internal.” 
Various members of the Security 
Council regarded the Lebanese com- 
plaint as a matter of great concern 
The Soviet Union, however, said it 
felt the complaint to be unfounded. 
The resolution calling for establish- 
ment of the Observation Group, put 
forward by Sweden, was adopted by a 
vote of 10 in favor to none against, 
with the Soviet Union abstaining. (See 
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page 37.) 


SUEZ COMPENSATION 


A FURTHER STEP in the settlement of 
the compensation of the Suez stock- 
holders was announced by the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development on June 11. The Bank 
stated that agreement had been reached 
on the text of a final agreement, ex- 
pected to be signed in mid-July. The 
International Bank, a specialized agen- 
cy affiliated with the United Nations, 
has been providing good offices in 
discussions on the settlement 

“Subsequent to the signature of the 
heads of agreement in Rome on April 
29, 1958, by representatives of the 
Government of the United Arab Re- 
public and of the Suez shareholders,” 
the announcement said, “further dis- 
cussion between the parties, with In- 
ternational Bank participation, has 
been held in Cairo and subsequently 
in Paris during the past several weeks 
As a result of these discussions, agree- 
ment has been reached on the text of 
a final agreement, providing for the 
implementation of the Rome heads of 
agreement. It is expected that this 
final agreement will be signed about 
mid-July, after the necessary formali- 
ties have been completed by the 
parties.’ 

“Heads of agreement” is a term 
denoting a type of preliminary agree- 
ment on main aspects of a problem, 
with details remaining for further im- 
plementation 


{RMISTICE OFFICIAL KILLED 


Lr.-Cotonet GeorGe A. FLINT of 
Canada, Chairman of the Jordanian- 
Israeli Mixed Armistice Commission, 
died on May 26 of a head wound re- 
ceived in the course of an incident on 
Mount Scopus. Colonel Flint, who had 
served with the Truce Supervision Or- 


ganization since January 1956, was 
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reported to have been hit while at- 
tempting to evacuate wounded per- 
sons from the area. It was the second 
time he had been wounded in the 
course of his Palestine duties. 

In a statement issued at United Na- 
tions Headquarters shortly after news 
of Colonel Flint’s death reached New 
York, Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold paid tribute to the Canadian 
officer’s courage and impartiality. He 

stated: {Colonel 

Flint} served the 

Truce Supervision 

Organization for a 

long period with 

great distinction. 

He was an upright 

and courageous 

representative for 
the Truce Supervi- 
sion Organization 
and for the United 

Nations _ itself, 

straight in his judg- 
impartial and with a 
strong sense of his responsibilities un- 
der the Armistice Agreement. . . . As- 
which often must 
have seemed to him a thankless one, 
he pursued his task as he saw it, heed- 
less of the difficulties and dangers to 
which, as he well knew, this must ex- 
pose him. The United Nations owes 
him a great debt of gratitude.” 

Tribute to Colonel Flint was voiced 
also in the Security Council on May 


77 


ments, strictly 


signed to a duty 


An investigation of the circum- 
stances surrounding the death of the 
United Nations official was under- 
taken immediately. In a communica- 
tion dated June Major-General 
Carlsson von Horn, Chief of Staff of 
the Truce Supervision Organization. 
reported to United Nations Headquar- 
ters that Colonel Flint “was probably 
shot by a bullet fired from Jordanian- 
controlled territory.” The report stated 
that four Israelis had been killed and 
two wounded in the incident, while no 
casualties had been reported from the 
Jordanian side. General von Horn’s 
report said that contacts and conflicts 
between Israel police and Arabs on 
Mount Scopus had continued “as a 
result of the expansion of the patrol- 
ling activities of the Israel police and 
the reactions to such activities.” 


UNEF COSTS 


THE Cost of maintaining the 5,400- 
man United Nations Emergency Force 
in the Middle East during 1958 is 
estimated at $20,200,000. Expendi- 
tures and obligations during UNEF’s 
first financial period, from November 
1956 to the end of December 1957, 
totaled $28,775,836, with an addition- 
al reserve of $1,224,164 to cover pos- 


sible claims for reimbursement by 
governments. These estimates are con- 
tained in a report by the Secretary- 
General to the forthcoming session of 
the General Assembly, scheduled to 
open on September 16. In a foreword 
to the report, the Secretary-General 
notes that the “considerable reduction” 
in the 1958 estimates from the level 
of the first financial period is due part- 
ly to the fact that the first period 
covered fourteen months. More im- 
portant, however, is that “initial logis- 
tical requirements have been largely 
met” and that present procurement 
programs are geared to meeting re- 
quirements based on experience “un- 
der relatively stable conditions.” 


UNRWA APPOINTMENT 


SECRETARY-GENERAL Dag Hammarsk- 
jold announced on June 17 that Leslie 
J. Carver, Deputy Director of the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East, had been named to serve 
as Acting Director of the Agency 
pending appointment of a successor to 
Henry R. Labouisse. The announce- 
ment of Mr. Labouisse’s resignation 
had been made on May |. Mr. Ham- 
marskjold said that the appointment of 
a new Director was under active con- 
sideration and that a decision probably 
would be made in the near future. 

Mr. Carver served as Acting Direc- 
tor of UNRWA from March 1953 to 
June 1954, prior to the appointment 
of Mr. Labouisse as Director. A Brit- 
ish citizen, he served previously as 
Deputy Director of the Economic Di- 
vision of the Allied Commission for 
Austria and, later, with the British 
National Coal Board. 

In announcing the appointment, the 
Secretary-General expressed apprecia- 
tion for Mr. Carver’s efficient and loyal 
work on behalf of Palestine refugees 
during the past six years. 


HUNGARY COMMITTEI 


THE Special COMMITTEE on. the 
Problem of Hungary met on June 21 
to consider recent reports from Mos- 
cow and Budapest that Imre Nagy, Pal 
Maleter and two other Hungarians had 
been executed. Imre Nagy was Prime 
Minister of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment that was overturned by a Soviet 
Union military intervention in 1956. 
Pal Maleter represented the Nagy gov- 
ernment in negotiations with Soviet 
officials for withdrawal of USSR 
troops, in the course of which he and 
other members of the Hungarian dele- 
gation were arrested by Soviet Se- 
curity Police. 

In a communiqué issued following 
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its meeting, the Special Committee 
said that it had examined the text of 
the statement made by the present 
Hungarian Government on June 16, 
when the trials and sentences were an- 
nounced, and a recent statement from 
the Yugoslavian Government recalling 
the undertakings which had been 
given to them by Janos Kadar when 
Nagy left the asylum of the Yugoslav 
Embassy at Budapest on November 
22, 1956. 

It was noted that Mr. Kadar, who 
came to power as a result of the sec- 
ond Soviet intervention, had assured 
the Yugoslav Embassy that the gov- 
ernment did “not desire to apply 
sanctions against Imre Nagy and 
the members of his group for their 
past activities.” Mr. Kadar had given 
assurances “that the asylum extended 
to the group will hereby come to an 
end and that they themselves will 
leave the Yugoslav Embassy and pro- 
ceed freely to their homes.” 

The Special Committee recalled that 
the circumstances of Mr. Nagy’s sub- 
sequent arrest had been fully covered 
in the report to the General Assembly. 
It said that no reply had ever come 
from the Hungarian Government to a 
letter from the Committee on Decem- 
ber 20, 1957. That letter, the com- 
muniqué said, “drew the attention of 
the Hungarian Government to the per- 
sistent concern displayed throughout 
the world regarding the fate of the 
men and women who played a part in 
the events in Hungary during October 
and November of 1956.” The letter 
further pointed out that anxiety would 
continue until the present regime of 
Hungary complied with the General 
Assembly resolution of September 14, 
1957, which called upon Hungary “to 
desist from repressive measures against 
the Hungarian people.” 

The recent Hungarian statement an- 
nouncing the executions was “impre- 
cise and vague in many particulars,” 
the communiqué said. The Special 
Committee noted that there had been 
no information as to the movements 
of the prisoners since their arrest, time 
and place of their trials and execu- 
tions, the nature of the indictments, or 
the laws and procedures under which 
they were tried. 

In conclusion, the communiqué de- 
clared: “The Committee deplores this 
latest tragic event in which these men, 
symbols of the hope of a nation for 
freedom from foreign domination, 
were secretly sent to death in circum- 
stances which call for full exposure, 
in violation of solemn undertakings 
that their persons would not be 
harmed, and in defiance of the judge- 
ment and opinion of the United Na- 
tions. It expresses its grave concern 
lest the end of this repression and 
killing may not yet be in sight.” 
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CYPRUS DISTURBANCES 


THE REPRESENTATIVES of Greece and 
Turkey sent letters to the President of 
the Security Council on June 13, each 
government charging the other with 
responsibility for recent disturbances 
on the island of Cyprus. The Greek 
letter declared that the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, realizing that its aim to 
“partition” the island could not be 
achieved by lawful means, had decided 
to impose its will by force. It added 
that British authorities in Cyprus “by 
their belated intervention and_ their 
inadequate action made a very poor 
show of their ability to maintain order 
and to safeguard the life and property 
of the Greek Cyprians.” Turkey, in 
turn, accused Greek terrorists of 
launching a series of attacks against 
Turkish Cyprians at a time when the 
latter were anxiously awaiting the 
United Kingdom’s new plan for the 
island. The Turkish letter said it was 
“evident that the co-existence of the 
Turkish and Greek communities on 
Cyprus under the same rule has be- 
come impossible.” 


COMMUNICATIONS ON KASHMIR 


IN REPLY to a letter sent by Pakistan 
to the President of the Security Coun- 
cil on May 6 regarding the re-arrest of 
Shiekh Abdullah in Kashmir, an In- 
dian communication on June 11 de- 
clared that the Jammu and Kashmir 
Government had ordered the arrest of 
the former prime minister inasmuch 
as “his remaining at large was haz- 
ardous to the security of the state.” 

Pakistan had charged that the re- 
cent arrest of the Kashmiri political 
leader was an “act of oppression” by 
the present premier of the state, and 
it held that “the inference was war- 
ranted” that India’s approval had 
been given. 

The Indian reply, signed by that 
country’s permanent representative to 
the United Nations, Arthur S. Lall, 
said that Sheikh Abdullah “had been 
harboring at his own residence pro- 
claimed offenders wanted in connec- 
tion with crime, including looting, 
arson and murder, organized and com- 
mitted by some Plebiscite Front work- 
ers” last February. Shiekh Abdullah 
had been further accused, along with 
relatives and associates, of deciding 
“to bring about the overthrow of the 
Government of the state,” Mr. Lall’s 
communication to the Security Coun- 
cil said. It declared that matter was 
entirely within the jurisdiction of the 
Jammu and Kashmir Government, 
and protested that the Pakistan letter 
was “a blatant attempt at interference 
with the internal affairs” of the state. 
In conclusion, the letter contained a 


number of quotations of news reports 
about Kashmir which Mr. Lall at- 
tributed to British newspapers. 

A letter on June 19 from Pakistan’s 
acting permanent representative, Agha 
Shahi, to the President of the Security 
Council challenged the accuracy of 
Mr. Lall’s quotations, and alleged that 
the meanings of the original stories 
had been willfully distorted and 
changed in the process of quoting 
from them. As to India’s accusation 
that Pakistan was interfering in the 
internal affairs of Kashmir, Mr. Shahi 
said Kashmir was not one of the 
constituent states of the Indian Union, 
“but a territory in dispute, the ques- 
tion of the accession of which to 
India or to Pakistan has to be decided 
by a free and impartial plebiscite 


under United Nations auspices.” 


ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


A PANEL OF EXPERTS from ten coun- 
tries began work in Vienna late in 
May to help the International Atomic 
Energy Agency draw up health and 
safety recommendations to govern the 
packaging, transport, use and disposal 
of radioisotopes. The group is under 
the chairmanship of an 1AgA consul- 
tant, Dr. Gunnar Randers of Norway. 
The other experts invited by the Agen- 
cy’s Director-General to participate 
are from’ Brazil, Czechoslovakia, 
France, India, Japan, Sweden, the 
USSR, the United States and the 
United Kingdom. 

At its first series of meetings, which 
ended June 6, the panel unanimously 
approved recommendations for a draft 
Manual of Safe Practices for users of 
radioisotopes in a scientific establish- 
ment. A final draft will be considered 
at another session of the experts late 
in August, and the resulting text will 
be put before the second General Con- 
ference of IAEA opening in the latter 
part of September. 

The draft manual deals with the 
responsibilities of safety and medical 
supervision, monitoring and _protec- 
tion, decontamination, waste collec- 
tion and disposal, storage and trans- 
portation. 

The International Atomic Energy 
Agency is required by its statute to 
establish and apply health and safety 
measures for operations carried out 
by it or under its auspices. Such pro- 
visions, after having proved their value 
in practice, will be likely to influence 
existing and new national legislation. 
The Agency already possesses exten- 
sive material on health and safety 
standards, either as applied or recom- 
mended, in many technically advanced 
countries. This data is now being 
analyzed. 

Health and safety codes eventually 





will have to be provided to cover a 
wide field, including research and 
power reactors, chemical and metal- 
lurgical plants for processing nuclear 
fuels, plants for treating irradiated 
fuels, and mines. 

Priority is being given to safeguards 
in work with radioisotopes, as it is ex- 
pected that the Agency will first be- 
come operational in this field. 


RADIATION STUDY 


THe UNITED NATIONS Committee on 
the Effects of Atomic Radiation began 
a series of meetings at United Na- 
tions Headquarters on June 9 to com- 
plete and approve its comprehensive 
report to the General Assembly. 

The final report is expected to be 
transmitted to United Nations member 
governments sometime in July. It will 
deal with the effects of atomic radia- 
tion, including the natural background 
radiation always present, artificial ra- 
diation from medical applications and 
other peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
and fallout resulting from nuclear 
weapons tests. It will be concerned 
both with the immediate effects on 
man and his environment and with 
long-range effects on future genera- 
tions. 

Established by the General Assem- 
bly in 1955, the Committee has held 
four previous sessions. It is composed 
of scientists named by Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, India, 
Japan, Mexico, Sweden, the USSR, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States 


MARITIME ORGANIZATION 


On June 3 and 4 the Preparatory 
Committee of the Inter-Governmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization 
(imco), which will formally come in- 
to existence early mext year as the 
twelfth specialized agency of the 
United Nations, completed its task of 
laying the groundwork for the new 
international body. 

Among various decisions, recom- 
mendations were made on the type 
of activities to be carried on in the 
first two years of the agency's opera- 
tion. The Committee agreed to recom- 
mend to the 1mco Assembly that, in 
the early stages, the organization con- 
centrate its activities in the technical 
field of maritime transport—principal- 
ly on matters concerning safety at sea, 
the prevention of pollution of the sea, 
and standard regulations for the ton- 
nage measurement of ships. It also rec- 
ommended that during the first two 
years of the operation, the staff and 
the budget should be tailored to meet 
only priority programs. 


The IMco Convention of 1948, un- 
der which the new agency is being set 
up, stipulates also that the organiza- 
tion shall also discourage discrimina- 
tory action or unnecessary restrictions 
by governments affecting international 
shipping; consider matters concerning 
unfair restrictive practices by shipping 
concerns; provide for exchange of in- 
formation; and take up any other 
shipping matters referred to it by any 
organ of the United Nations. 

So far, twenty-one countries have 
ratified the 1mco Convention. This 
was the number necessary to bring it 
into force; as further required, seven 
of these countries have a minimum of 
1,000,000 gross registered tons of 
merchant shipping. The parties to the 
Convention are Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Burma, Canada, the Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, France, Haiti, 
Honduras, Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, 
Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, the United Arab Repub- 
lic, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

In the future, United Nations mem- 
ber countries may join IMCO by de- 
positing acceptances at United Na- 
tions Headquarters; other states will 
require a recommendation of the 
imco Council, after it is set up, and 
approval by two thirds of the organ- 
ization’s members. 

In addition to the 1mco Assembly, 
consisting of all members, and a six- 
teen-member Council, there will be a 
Maritime Safety Committee of four- 
teen members, any further subsidiary 
organs considered necessary, and a 
secretariat. 

The 1mco Assembly is scheduled 
to hold its first session in London be- 
ginning January 6, 1959. 


ARBITRAL AWARDS 


A SIXTEEN-ARTICLE Convention on the 
Recognition and Enforcement of For- 
eign Arbitral Awards was adopted on 
June 10 by the United Nations Con- 
ference on International Commercial 
Arbitration. The vote on the Con- 
vention as a whole was 35 to none, 
with 4 abstentions. Originally drafted 
by a United Nations expert commit- 
tee in 1955, the Convention was sub- 
stantially modified by the Conference. 

Its adoption was hailed by the Con- 
ference President, C. W. A. Schur- 
mann, as a “step forward in that long 
march toward the recognition and en- 
forcement of the rule of law.” He em- 
phasized that such aspects of the Con- 
vention as the wider definition of 
arbitral awards, the reduction and sim- 
plification of arbitral requirements and 
the great freedom in choosing arbitra- 
tion procedures and authorities were 
all improvements on previous inter- 
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national agreements on this subject. 

The Convention will ensure that a 
private agreement to arbitrate will be 
fully respected by the courts of all 
countries becoming parties to the Con- 
vention. It also provides that the party 
adjudged to have won an arbitral pro- 
ceeding will not be blocked by legal 
devices from obtaining the award. 

Countries which signed the Con- 
vention on June 10 were Belgium, 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, India, Israel, 
Jordan, the Netherlands, the Philip- 
pines and Poland. The agreement will 
be open for signature until December 
31, 1958. 

The Conference also adopted a 
Final Act, which contains details of 
its work, as well as a recommendation 
on future measures to increase the 
effectiveness of arbitral procedures. It 
contains a statement specifying that 
without prejudice to other provisions 
of the Convention, no reservations to 
that instrument would be admissible. 
Some delegations expressed reserva- 
tions about accepting this statement. 
The Final Act of the Conference was 
signed by thirty-nine states. 

In the picture above, Mr. Schur- 
mann is shown signing on behalf of 
the Netherlands Government. 


REFUGEES 


AT ITs GENEVA meeting early in 
June, the twenty-one-nation Refugee 
Fund Executive Committee heard 
from the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, Auguste R. 
Lindt, that more than $6 million would 
be required to complete the resettle- 
ment of the remaining 10,000 Euro- 
pean refugees on the Chinese main- 
land. The High Commissioner said 
that his funds for care and mainten- 
ance of these refugees while in transit 
through Hong Kong were exhausted 
at the end of May, and the Inter- 
governmental Committee for Euro- 
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pean Migration would have no further 
funds for this purpose after the end 
of June. The Executive Committee 
authorized the High Commissioner to 
spend a further $140,000 on the Far 
Eastern program, but decided to await 
consideration of all aspects of refugee 
work before making final decisions on 
the program in this area. 

The High Commissioner also re- 
ported that the Hungarian refugee 
problem had not yet been solved. He 
stated that approximately 8,000 Hun- 
garian refugees in Austria still wish 
to emigrate, and that there are 1,000 
Hungarian refugees in Italy who, be- 
cause of current unemployment there, 
would have to find new homes. 

P. J. Idenburg of the Netherlands, 
who directed a survey in Austria, 
France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Greece, Italy and Turkey at the 
request of the High Commissioner, 
told the Committee that of a total of 
615,000 refugees living in_ those 
countries, 29 per cent appeared to be 
non-settled. This figure includes the 
58,200 at present in camps. 

Meanwhile, fifty-two refugees en 
route from Hong Kong arrived in 
Europe aboard a plane chartered by 
the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration. The refugees in- 
cluded sick, handicapped and aged 
persons for whom special reception 
arrangements had been made in seven 
countries. Twenty-nine of the refugees 
were able-bodied persons. European 
countries receiving them were Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, Ireland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, the Netherlands 
and Turkey. Six of the refugees were 
accepted for settlement by Chile. 


REFUGEE TRAINING 


SIXTEEN YOUNG Palestinian refugees 
between the ages of twenty-one and 
twenty-five recently completed train- 
ing in arc welding and oxyacetylene 
cutting under arrangements made by 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees with 
the Kebbe School in Tripoli, Lebanon. 
They were selected from among 
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Palestinians living in Lebanon, and 
are the first of a projected 208 from 
Jordan, Lebanon and Syria (United 
Ara Republic) who will be trained 
during the current year in intensive 
ten-week courses. 

The training project was initiated by 
UNRWA because of the great demand 
in the area for skilled pipe-line weld- 
ers. It is estimated that 2,000 pipe-line 
welders are needed. The first sixteen 
trainees have already received jobs 
with Arab contractors for oil com- 
panies in the Persian Gulf region, and 
will immediately earn enough to be 
self-supporting after years of depend- 
ence upon UNRWA fFelief. 

UNRWA also operates two vocational 
training centres, one in Gaza and the 
other at Kalandia, Jordan, near Jeru- 
salem, where 350 young Palestinian 
refugees are learning to become fitter 
machinists, blacksmiths, sheet metal 
workers, welders, molders, auto me- 
chanics, wiremen, electricians, radio 
mechanics, plumbers, carpenters, build- 
ers, draughtsmen and surveyors. 


PACIFIC ISLANDS 


AN OUTSTANDING EVENT of 1957 in 
the Pacific Islands Trust Territory was 
the meeting of a second inter-district 
conference of Micronesian leaders. 
Held at Guam last October, the con- 
ference proved so successful that it 
was decided to make it an annual 
event. One Micronesian delegate sum- 
med it up in these words: “The fact 
that we met, regardless of whether 
anything is accomplished, is itself a’ 
great advance in our political develop- 
ment. Conferences of this nature are 
the first in our history. I no longer 
feel like a stranger to the other dele- 
gates but as though we are brothers 
living on different islands. I am no 
longer afraid to speak out. . Re 
counting this and other developments 
in the territory (see also page 40), 
Deimas H. Nucker, special representa- 
tive of the United States administra- 
tion, told the Trusteeship Council on 
June 16 that such events made the 
task of administering the widely-scat- 
tered islands much easier. Mr. Nucker 
reported steady progress in all phases 
of political development. A program 
of chartering municipalities through- 
out the territory had aroused consider- 
able interest. It had prompted some 
local communities to start a program 
of local political education and in one 
municipality the local council spent 
some time debating proposed charter 
revisions before presenting their formal 
request for a charter. 

Mr. Nucker also had some sad 
news for the Council. Three typhoons 
which ripped through the territory last 
year had left a trail of devastation. In 


the Southern Marshalls nearly 1,200 
islanders were made homeless and 
fourteen were drowned. Full coopera- 
tion in coping with the disaster had 
been received at all levels of the United 
States Government, and an emergency 
appropriation of $1,350,000 had been 
quickly approved. Despite the ravages 
of the typhoons, it is expected that 
during the present fiscal year the terri- 
tory will export at least 12,000 short 
tons of copra, or only 1,300 short tons 
under the previous year’s production. 


NARCOTICS CONVENTION 


THE FINAL DRAFT of a proposed single 
convention on narcotic drugs was 
completed by the United Nations 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs during 
its recent session in Geneva. Under 
consideration since 1948, the single 
convention is designed to replace all 
the existing multilateral treaties in the 
field, reduce the number of interna- 
tional treaty organs exclusively con- 
cerned with narcotics control from 
three to two, and extend full inter- 
national control to the raw materials 
of narcotic drugs. 

Main features of the treaty are clas- 
sification of narcotic drugs falling un- 
der different degrees of control; inter- 
national legislative procedure by which 
the lists enumerating drugs falling 
under different control regimes can 
be amended; constitution of the inter- 
national narcotics control organs; in- 
ternational enforcement measures 
which might be taken to ensure the 
observance by governments of the pro- 
visions of the new treaty; information 
which the parties to the treaty would 
have to furnish to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral; and administrative machinery 
which parties would have to establish 
for the implementation of the treaty. 

The Commission has recommended 
to the Economic and Social Council 
that the draft single convention be 
transmitted for comment to all mem- 
ber states and the specialized agencies, 
to the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, the Permanent Central Opium 
Board, the Drug Supervisory Body 
and the International Criminal Police 
Organization. If the recommendation 
is approved, a compilation of the com- 
ments received would be sent to mem- 
ber states and the other organizations 
concerned before the end of 1958 
The next step envisaged would be for 
the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations to call a plenipotentiary con- 
ference for the purpose of adopting a 
definitive text of the single convention 

The report of the Commission in- 
cludes a survey of the illicit traffic in 
narcotics, together with the Commis- 
sion’s detailed comments (see page 22). 





The Second 


United Nations International Conference 


on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


by Sigvard Eklund, 


Conference Secretary-General 


4 es First United Nations International Conference 

on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Emergy took place 
in August 1955. The initiative was embodied in an ad- 
dress by President Eisenhower at the end of 1953 to 
the General Assembly, which led to a decision by the 
Assembly a year later to hold such a conference. The 
meetings came to represent a significant milestone in 
the short history of atomic energy. Many of us remem- 
ber the fear expressed from many sides that the con- 
ference might become a propaganda meeting instead of 
a forum for exchange of information. We also recall the 
great satisfaction we all felt because of the fine coopera- 
tion which all the participants showed in order to make 
the conference as fruitful as possible. 

For the conference, a vast declassification of informa- 
tion took place in many countries whereby data col- 
lected during wartime work in the atomic field and dur- 
ing the ten years after the war was released and for the 
first time became available to the scientific and tech- 
nological world. 

With regard to the papers submitted as well as to the 
number of people attending, the participation in the 
conference was beyond every expectation. Around 
1,070 papers were submitted and three thousand ad- 
visers and observers were present, plus about a thou- 
sand reporters and radio and Tv people. 

The most important result of the conference was, of 
course, the very open exchange of information. For the 
first time it was possible to compare results of work, 
for example, with regard to certain nuclear data, which 
had been kept secret up to then both in the East and 
the West, to feel satisfaction when the results were the 


same and to discuss the reason for discrepancies when 
there were such. 

Within a very short time—eight months—the Eng- 
lish version of the proceedings of the conference was 
issued, followed later by versions in French, Spanish 
and Russian. The English version consisted of sixteen 
volumes and the proceedings are now generally con- 
sidered to be an encyclopedia in this field. 

When the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
reported to the General Assembly in December 1955 
about the accomplishments of the conference, the As- 
sembly expressed its satisfaction with the impressive 
results achieved and recommended that a second inter- 
national conference for the exchange of technical infor- 
mation in the atomic field should be held under the 
auspices of the United Nations within two or three 
years. In May 1957, the Secretary-General’s Advisory 
Committee on Atomic Energy recommended that the 
new conference be held in September 1958 and also 
worked out a provisional agenda. The Secretary-General 
then invited the states members of the United Nations 
and of the specialized agencies, as well as the special- 
ized agencies themselves, to participate. 

The importance of a scientific conference today lies, 
in my opinion, first of all in the personal contacts which 
can be established at the meetings, second in the dis- 
cussions, and third in the proceedings containing the 
papers submitted. In practical terms, the oral presenta- 
tion of a paper may not seem important these days 
when it is so easy to print and distribute more papers 
than mankind ever gets to read. It has become increas- 
ingly customary at scientific conferences to substitute 
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It will have more sessions 


a wider range of subject matter 


and ah uge publications task 





oral presentations by rapporteurs who give the high- 
lights of papers submitted in various fields and initiate 
discussions on crucial points. However, with govern- 
ments as participants it proves extremely difficult to 
meet the requirements of geographical distribution if 
such a rapporteur system is used without variation. The 
method will nevertheless be tried, and rapporteurs will 
be employed rather extensively in the sessions on 
isotopes and also in a few other sessions. 


Wide Range of Topics 


The scope of the conference—peaceful uses of atomic 
energy—is a very wide one. It covers fundamental sci- 
ences from elementary particles on one side to the use 
of isotopes in research on the other. It also covers ap- 
plied sciences, such as metallurgy, chemical engineering 
and reactor physics, from the fabrication of fuel ele- 
ments or the separation of irradiated fuels through 
calculation of critical size or burn-out for a special 
reactor system. Some account was taken of this very 
wide scope when the number of parallel technical ses- 
sions was increased from three in 1955 to four in the 
Advisory Committee’s provisional program for the 
1958 meetings. 

During March, April and May this year we received 
2,409 abstracts of papers, compared to 1,070 in 1955. 
They range over a wide variety of subjects and come 
from forty-five different countries and four intergovern- 
mental agencies. The tremendous increase in the activi- 
ties in the atomic energy field in many countries is 
clearly reflected in the submission of papers. It is rather 
significant to see that countries such as Mexico and 
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Hungary, which submitted no papers in 1955, have this 
time submitted five and twenty-eight respectively. An- 
other example is Yugoslavia which, in 1955, submitted 
seven abstracts and this year has submitted fifty-six. 
West Germany, which presented two abstracts in 1955, 
has now submitted sixty-five. 


The huge amount of scientific information contained 
in the abstracts and papers is scrutinized by an inter- 
national team of experts composed of twenty-one sci- 
entific secretaries who, together with my deputy, Mr. 
Homi Sethna of India, and myself form the basic sci- 
entific conference secretariat. The scientific secretariat 
is recruited from fifteen countries. Physics, reactors, 
chemistry and biology are each represented by five 
experts and geology by one. In the light of the experi- 
ence gained from the abstracts, a revisi¢n of the pro- 
gram has been made, which was discussed at the Sec- 
retary-General’s Advisory Committee meeting on May 
7 and 8 in Geneva. The work in the conference sec- 
retariat has been carried on in a very cooperative way. 


More Sessions Than in 1955 
The revised program contains the general sessions 
and five parallel series of sessions instead of the four 
proposed in the provisional program of May 1957. This 
program was distributed to the participating gov- 
ernments in the middle of Jung after final approval by 
the Advisory Committee. The general sessions will 
cover such topics as the future of nuclear power, ex- 
perience with nuclear power plants, the possibility of 
controlled fusion, progress in the use of isotopes, recent 
developments in fundamental physics and international 
collaboration in the field of atomic energy. The five 
technical series of sessions will deal with (1) physics, 
(2) reactors, (3) chemistry, (4) isotopes and radiologi- 
cal protection, and (5) raw materials and metallurgy. 
The total number of sessions in this revised program 
will number seventy-seven as compared with fifty-five 
in 1955 and sixty-five in the original provisional 
program. 

The program has been arranged in such a way as to 
allow three free afternoons during the twelve working 
days of the conference. These afternoons will be used 
for private discussions or informal sessions on topics 
which turn out to be especially interesting. 


The question of which papers shall be selected for 
oral presentation is a most important one. It is now 
and will be for quite some time the main object of the 
work of the scientific secretaries. If, on the average, 
twenty minutes is allowed for each oral presentation, 
eight papers could be presented during a three-hour 
session with a reasonable time allowed for discussion. 
Approximately 600 could be presented during the full 
course of the sessions. The paramount criterion, of 
course, is the scientific or technological value of the 
paper in question. As a second consideration, it is also 
necessary to have the geographical distribution in mind. 


The United Nations considers it important to keep 
the general public informed of developments in the 
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Twenty-one scientific secretaries, six of whom are seen 


here, are at United Nations Headquarters helping in Con- 
ference preparations, and will soon move on to Geneva. 


field of atomic energy, and wants to use the conference 
for this purpose as well. As in 1955, every possible 
assistance will be given to press, radio, television and 
films. On three evenings matters of more general in- 
terest will be dealt with by outstanding experts in lec- 
tures which will be open both to conference partici- 


pants and to the general public. 
Subjects of Special Interest 


It is almost like looking into a crystal ball to try at 
this time to specify topics that will attract special in- 
terest. But I think that the sessions on experience with 
nuclear power plants will attract a great deal of atten- 
tion, even though the number of abstracts submitted is 
significantly small—only six. Also, the sessions on 
operations and experiences in health and safety will be 
of considerable interest, not only to the people directly 
responsible but the public in general. 

One popular topic, of course, is fusion; almost one 
hundred abstracts have been received on this subject, 
ranging from wide national surveys of what has been 
done in the United States, the United Kingdom, the 
USSR and France to more detailed papers on different 
experimental approaches as manifested in ZETA, DCX 
and Stellarator equipment, and in pure plasma physics. 

Reactors for other purposes than production of 
power will be discussed in papers describing the Rus- 
sian icebreaker, the American ship Savannah and the 
Japanese design for a submarine tanker. Other reactors 
which are designed to produce heat for houses and for 
industrial purposes also will be described. Sweden is 
submitting papers on the first subject. The important 
question of reactor fuel is dealt with in papers describ- 
ing the manufacturing of fuel elements. Other papers 


deal with methods for chemical processing of irradiated 
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Dr. Sigvard Eklund, Secretary-General of the Confer- 
ence and author of this article (at left), talking with John 
H. Martens, chief editor of the Conference proceedings. 





fuel elements, even in the case where uranium slugs 


are enclosed in zirconium or stainless steel. 

Abstracts have been submitted from several countries 
on gaseous diffusion methods of separating uranium 
isotopes, and the method developed in Germany using a 
separation nozzle will be discussed in a paper submitted 
by the German Federal Republic. Among other par- 
ticular subjects dealt with in the abstracts are a Jap- 
anese study on the use of isotopes to detect finger- 
prints that would not show up in conventional tests, 
and one from the United States on the use of nuclear 
and thermonuclear explosions for peaceful purposes. 

The upper limit to attendance seems to be around 
five thousand, as determined by the accommodations 
available in Geneva and its surroundings. Many coun- 
tries have indicated their intention to bring large dele- 
gations consisting of several hundred people. 


Atomic Exhibits Planned 

A special exhibit was arranged in the Palais des 
Nations in connection with the 1955 meetings. It cov- 
ered approximately 1,600 square metres, with nine 
countries exhibiting. The space in the Palais is not 
enough for all the twenty-one governments desiring to 
participate in this year’s scientific exhibit, which will 
cover around 7,000 square metres. A _ temporary 
building, 167 metres long and 50 metres wide, is being 
erected for the exhibit south of the Palais; it will house 
scientific equipment, models, 
photographs and samples of materials of interest as well 
as two live reactors. The United States has asked for 
3,400 square metres, the USSR for 1,000, France for 
600, the United Kingdom for 500. The exhibit is to 
open on August 31, and will remain open through 
September 15. 


a wide variety of 
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The Swiss authorities are arranging a very large com- 
mercial exhibit in downtown Geneva. This exhibit is 
not under United Nations supervision. An area of 11,000 
square metres will be used by firms from fourteen 
countries. A live reactor will be displayed here, as well 
as an accelerator of the van de Graaff type. 

A number of films will be shown at the conference, 
both at the official exhibit and in two cinemas in the 
Palais. Through special technical arrangements, it will 
be possible to have simultaneous performances in four 
different languages. 


Proceedings of Conference 


The proceedings of the second conference are esti- 
mated to consist of thirty-three volumes. The English 
version of the proceedings constitutes an unusually 
large printing undertaking, taking into account that it 
will be ready in seven to eight months’ time. At the 
Advisory Committee meeting in May, an important 
decision was taken with regard to the printing of the 
proceedings in the other three languages—French, Rus- 
sian and Spanish. A change in the rules of procedure 
was agreed to, which will allow issue of abbreviated 
versions in these three languages whereby large savings 
can be made, taking into account that 75 per cent of 
the papers are originally submitted in English, but only 
11 per cent in French and in Russian and 3 per cent 
in Spanish. 

The conference secretariat will move from New York 
to Geneva in the middle of July. The editing work will 
be done in Europe through February next year, as six- 
teen of the thirty-three volumes are expected to be 
printed in Europe. 

On the purely practical side there are strong reasons 
why the United Nations should run this purely scien- 
tific conference. It is doubtful whether any other organi- 
zation could handle a conference of this size with four 
official languages and such an immense bulk of scientific 


The temporary structure for housing atomic exhibits is 
well under way. In background, the Palais des Nations. 
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material to be translated, reproduced and distributed 
to the participating governments within a very short 
time. Before the conference starts 220 million pages of 
abstracts will have been printed and distributed, with 
a total weight of 550 tons. 

Apart from these practical considerations, there 
seem to me to be other more important reasons why 
such a conference should take place under the auspices 
of the United Nations. To give one example, in 1955 
a large number of the questions dealt with in the con- 
ference were scientific in nature. It is evident that there 
is now a strong trend toward the discussion of more 
technological problems, and it is very encouraging that 
such technological problems can be discussed at an 
international meeting, particularly since in the atomic 
energy field we are now entering a period of normal 
industrial secrecy. I doubt whether governments would 
be prepared to release information, both of a scientific 
and of a technological nature, to the same degree in a 
meeting which had not been arranged by the United 
Nations. 

There will also be a large scale declassification of in- 
formation on fusion developments at the conference in 
September. The declassification of information in such 
an important field as this, by all the governments who 
have so far done any extensive work in it, is a tribute 
both to their own good intentions and to the respect 
in which the high aims of the United Nations are held. 


Example of International. Collaboration 


If the United Nations can contribute in this way to 
the development of science and technology, I think it is 
also true that the scientists on their side can provide a 
valuable stimulus and example for the United Nations. 
The free exchange of knowledge and ideas in the ob- 
jective atmosphere of the conference provides the 
United Nations and the people of the world with a very 
fine example of international collaboration. Perhaps it 
is not entirely unrealistic to believe that the atmosphere 
of the conference and the contacts there established 
may provide some incentive, or at least a valuable 
foundation, for corresponding advances in the political 
field. 

Atomic energy clearly occupies a very special place 
in international relations. This special position results 
from the fact that atomic energy presents the alternative 
possibilities of immense prosperity and well-being for 
mankind or almost total destruction. For that reason it 
is particularly encouraging that already in its short his- 
tory it is looked upon as a force, the benefits of which 
should be shared from the very beginning by all peoples 
of our world. This is probably the first time in history 
that a new and immensely important technique has al- 
most from the first been made common knowledge and 
has been the subject of international planning and de- 
velopment. This in itself seems, I think, to constitute 
a significant new step in international cooperation and 
understanding, which may perhaps be extended to other 
fields of scientific knowledge for the lasting benefit 
of mankind. 








An Informal 


Progress Report 


by Dame May Curwen 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 


United Nations Refugee Fund 


The author visits a bedridden 
refugee in old people’s home in Salzburg. 


— though written reports and semi-annual meet- 
ings assure our Committee of continuing touch 
with the work of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner’s Office, my conviction is that there is no sub- 
stitute for going into the field to see for oneself. 

In the last week of May, just before our most recent 
session in Geneva, I had the chance to make a tour of 
some of the High Commissioner’s projects that are 
being carried out in Austria and Germany. There were 
delegates from Canada, Iran, Israel, the Netherlands, 
Norway and Switzerland, and three representatives, 
besides myself, from the United Kingdom. After that 
week’s trip I am even more convinced of the value of 
such visits which bring one into direct touch with the 
people whom we are trying to help. These visits afford 
an opportunity to appraise firsthand the activities being 
undertaken by the High Commissioner. The refugee 
problem is essentially humanitarian, and there is an 
omnipresent danger for those of us in refugee work that 
written, and even spoken, facts and figures, which 
should help to communicate information, may some- 
how screen us off from the individual refugee and 
his needs. 


Camp Augustdorf, Germany: Husband and wife work 
side by side in a camp workshop. Augustdorf is one 
of forty-three camps scheduled for disbanding this 
year under the High Commissioner's program. 
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Before reporting some of my impressions, I should 
point out that it is in Austria and Germany that the 
High Commissioner’s efforts are being concentrated. In 
fact, out of the $11.4 million that has been allocated 
since 1955 from the United Nations Refugee Fund to 
projects in all countries, $5.6 million, or nearly half, 
has been committed in Austria and Germany. 

And as the most recent progress report submitted to 
our Committee shows, of the 22,039 refugees who have 
been firmly resettled under UNREF, 13,901, or nearly 
65 per cent, are in these two countries. 

Nevertheless, it is necessary to note that there were, 
on January 1, 1958, still 26,600 refugees in camps— 
nine thousand in Austria and 17,600 in Germany—all 
of whom come within the scope of the High Commis- 
sioner’s program in both areas and for whom he is 
doing his utmost to find permanent solutions by the end 
of 1960. 

Thus the bulk of the job to be done in Europe still 
lies in Austria and Germany. In Greece and Italy there 
are about one thousand and five hundred refugees re- 
spectively in camps who will benefit from the camp- 
clearance drive. 

It is good to be able to report that, on the basis of 
my first-hand view of the program in Austria and Ger- 
many, real progress is being achieved in every area of 
endeavor. Everybody—governmental authorities, the 
voluntary agencies, the High Commissioner’s repre- 
sentatives—is working together with a real determina- 
tion to see the camps cleared at the earliest possible 
moment. 

I say this in the light of two earlier tours of this 
nature which I have made since 1954. The first, when 
UNREF was just getting under way, was indeed depress- 
ing; such a gigantic task confronted the late High Com- 
missioner that it was difficult not to be pessimistic. On 
my second visit, we began to see a little light as projects 
took shape. Now, I can state that the impression is 
literally as encouraging as it could well be—there is 
real ingenuity and imaginativeness in the projects we 
saw and true cooperation between everyone concerned. 

Look at the effect of this teamwork in the figures: in 
the short interval between September 1957 and April 
1958, 5,159 more refugees were firmly resettled, and 
another 2,000 have found permanent solutions as of 
June 1. The High Commissioner predicts an increased 
rate of resettlement as his program develops, provided 
of course that it is not hamstrung by lack of funds to 
carry out projects. But this is a point to which I 


will return. 


The first step to a normal life for any refugee is a 
real home, and thus it is logical that housing should be 
receiving top priority in the High Commissioner’s cam- 
paign to clear the camps. 

In Austria alone $1,838,488 from UNREF has been 
spent or committed for housing. Since 1955, 897 dwell- 
ings have been occupied by 3,370 refugees, and another 
1,797 units are in various stages of completion or 
negotiation. 
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Refugees in Camp Haid, Austria, four years ago lived 

in primitive wooden barracks. Today many of these old 

buildings have been razed and replaced by new build- 
ings, like the one shown here. 


But building houses is not enough. The rent must be 
within the refugee’s means, bearing in mind that many 
of the refugees still in camps suffer from a handicap 
that makes their economic position extremely weak. 
How weak was shown in a survey made recently in 
camps in Austria scheduled for dissolution this year. It 
showed that of the 331 households in need of housing, 
only 6 per cent were in a position to pay rents higher 
than $11.50 per month; 26 per cent were able to pay 
between $7.70 and $11.50; 30 per cent between $3.85 
and $7.70; and 38 per cent not more than $3.85 per 
month! 

No higher tribute can be paid to the UNREF build- 
ing program than to note that, despite rising construc- 
tion costs, these incredibly low levels are being met. 

In Kufstein, for example, we inspected four-room 
houses that can accommodate six to seven people with 
a rent of $5.60 per month and two-room bungalows 
available to refugees at only $2.40. They are attractive 
homes, and from having seen them under construction, 
I know that they are well and solidly built. How then 
are such low rents possible? Partly because the High 
Commissioner’s Office contributes a large percentage 
of the cost in the form of a grant and partly because 





more efficient building techniques introduced in Austria 
by the High Commissioner's Office have reduced the 
costs 40 per cent below the Austrian level for housing 
of a comparable standard. 


A housing project which was a special gauge of 


progress for me was the one at Camp Haid, near Linz. 


On my first visit in 1954 I saw only vast acres ol 
gradually decaying wooden barracks, some in shocking 
condition. Now many of these huts have been razed to 
the ground; all that remains are piles of wood. Their 
erstwhile inhabitants are now living in new apartment 
houses built on the site. In three years, the camp 
population had been reduced from three thousand to 
1,600, even allowing hundred new 
Hungarians who have come in meanwhile. Before long 
every one of the old huts will have disappeared. 


for several 


Care of the handicapped and chronically ill is a 
vital aspect of the intensified campaign to clear the 
camps, and so I was delighted to visit an old people's 
home in Salzburg which has long been one of my pet 
projects. I was particularly glad to see that my sugges- 
tion of installing a lift had been followed, thereby allow- 
ing the third and fourth floors of the building to be 
utilized fully. In all, more than two hundred refugees 
under the High Commissioner’s mandate will be as- 
sured of life-long care in the pleasant surroundings of 
this home, whose renovation and total redecoration have 
been financed to a large extent with funds from UNREF. 


Devotion to Refugees 


One often hears about the devotion of people in 
refugee work. I found an outstanding example of this 
quality in a tuberculosis sanatorium for refugees in 
Thalham, not far from Salzburg. Ten years ago this was 
simply a camp in which two of the occupants, who 
happened to be doctors, began caring for their col- 
leagues. Today, the same two doctors, working under 
Dr. Karl Tuechler, a TB specialist, have found their 
life’s vocation in caring for more than one hundred TB 
refugees in a fully-fledged sanatorium. Money from 
Austrian sources helped to build and equip one pavilion. 
Norway and the Netherlands, through the High Com- 
missioner’s Office, have contributed heavily to two 
more. Soon, with the help of $50,000 more from 
UNREF, an occupational therapy centre will be erected 
so that, upon being cured, or recovering sufficiently, the 
patients can become self-supporting. 

In Germany the same pattern of projects prevails. As 
in Austria, housing is extremely important. One project 
which impressed me particularly was at Senne, near 
Bielefeld. There a whole centre, combining apartments, 
an old people’s home and a series of workshops for 
aged or handicapped refugees. has been established for 
former occupants of Camp Augustdorf, one of the 
forty-three camps in Germany scheduled for dissolution 
this year. German industrial firms, notably a manu- 
fecturer of vacuum cleaners and washine machines, 


have subcontracted work to the refugees, who are thus 
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given an opportunity to become productive and earn 
regular wages on the German scale. The psychological 
effect of feeiing useful once more is a tonic of tre- 
mendous importance in rehabilitation. Another novel 
aspect of this centre is to be seen in a stamp enterprise. 
A dozen intellectuals, too old to find normal employ- 
ment, are engaged in separating stamps from envelopes 
and in arranging the stamps into assortments that are 
sold to commercial dealers in many countries, par- 
ticularly in the United States. The astonishing total of 
one and a half million to two million stamps per month 
is handled in this enterprise, and the demand still 
cannot be met. 

Apart from the High Commissioner’s projects, which 
of course were our main concern, we inspected a records 
centre maintained by the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration in Salzburg, where complete 
social and medical histories of forty thousand refugees 
are kept on file. High-speed computing equipment 
enables a selection of cases to be made in a matter of 
minutes according to characteristics specified by 
immigration selection missions. 

It should be remembered that the few projects I have 
described form an infinitesimal fraction of the hundreds 
being implemented under the High Commissioner’s 
program. I have not mentioned vocational training or 
the counselling services that are essential in helping 
refugees, particularly youths, to accept realistic solu- 
tions of their problems. Nor have I covered the system 
of small loans which assist refugees to buy furniture 
for their new homes or to establish themselves in a 
craft or a small business. 

Nevertheless, in our week we were able to “take in” 
a cross-section of the program. The other delegates 
participating doubtless formed their own individual 
impressions. But I think I am safe in saying that all 
came away with a heightened appreciation of the com- 
plexity of the task and an increased awareness of the 
ingenuity and effort of the High Commissioner's Office. 


Not to Spread Means Too Thin 


I am certainly convinced that after seeing firsthand 
what is involved, all must recognize acutely the need 
for adequate funds so that the High Commissioner may 
carry out his program successfully, first on behalf of 
those in camps and later for those living outside camps. 
I am personally quite sure that it has been a right step 
to concentrate first on those in camps for the simple 
reason that sufficient funds are not available to under- 
take a program on behalf of both categories at once. 
As the High Commissioner said at our meeting in June, 
“This is a difficult decision, since it means that other 
groups living in equal or even deeper misery will not 
receive all the assistance which they have a right to 
expect. The alternative to a policy of concentration on 
ore given objective. however, is to spread the »vailable 
means over too wide a field and thus achieve an 
unsatisfactorv result.” 


Till now the UNREF proeram has bene‘ited a larger 
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number outside than inside camps. In the next two 
years those proportions will be changed. Refugees in 
camps will constitute a steadily increasing part of the 
total number of beneficiaries under the program. 

What distresses me is that peoples of the world are 
not giving enough money to the High Commissioner to 
enable him to complete even the camp-clearance phase 
of his program. In our meeting he pointed out that 
projects to a value of some three million dollars that 
were intended to accelerate the clearance of camps, 
particularly housing projects in Austria, were ready for 
implementation but that UNREF could not proceed for 
lack of a further one million dollars in contributions. 
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Austria is ready with its share when UNREF is able to 
go ahead. This is only one instance. Over-all, $6,735,- 
363 is still needed to finance the camp-clearance drive 
through 1960. 


Remembering the much larger sums that were 
mobilized almost overnight to cope with the Hungarian 
refugee problem, it seems hard to believe that the 
world cannot provide the relatively small amount 
needed. Only a little more than the price of a single jet 
airliner would give nearly thirty thousand old refugees, 


many of whom have spent a decade in camps, a chance 


to return to a normal life. 


Camp visitors: At left, J. R. Ter Horst of the 
Netherlands chats with refugee at TB sana- 
torium near Salzburg. Below, Gideon Yarden 
of Israel visiting with children at Camp Haid. 
Lower left: A former Ukrainian school 
teacher sorting stamps at Senne in Germany. 
This rehabilitation centre project provides 
two million stamps per month to commercial 
dealers in numerous countries. 





Why the United Nations? 


What the Organization means in the life of today 


Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold recently ad- 
dressed a meeting of the Norwegian Association for the 
United Nations at the University of Oslo. An English 
translation of that address is given below. 


Ww" the United Nations? That such a question can 

be posed, and deserves to be answered, demon- 
strates how short a distance we have traveled in de- 
veloping organized forms of international coexistence. 
Who asks today why we have parliaments, or why we 
have an organized diplomatic representation? There 
was a time, however, and not too long ago, when those 
questions could also be posed. 

The answer I should like to elaborate further can be 
summarized as follows: The United Nations is neces- 
sary because the classical forms of bilateral diplomacy 
are no longer sufficient in the world that has become 
ours. The Organization is necessary, moreover, because 
regional organizations alone cannot satisfactorily make 
up for these shortcomings of bilateral diplomacy. The 
Organization is necessary, finally, as a phase in the 
evolution toward those more definitive forms of inter- 
national cooperation of universal scope which I, for 
one, am convinced must come, but which cannot be 
brought into being without many experiments and long 
preliminaries. 

It often happens, both among friends of the United 
Nations and among its critics, that its so-called successes 
or failures are discussed as though the Organization 
were independent from the governments and dis- 
associated from them in its efforts. This, for instance, 
appears to be in the background when it is said that it 
was—or that it was not—the United Nations that 
brought the Suez crisis under control. This is also the 
sense in which appeals are made for “support of the 
United Nations.” 

To yield to the temptation of regarding the United 
Nations in this manner is to overlook the basic char- 
acter of the Organization. It is in no way a kind of 
independent, state-like entity, least of all a “super- 
government.” It is a platform, or more accurately a 
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constitutional framework, for specific negotiations 
between governments in forms which have been added 
to those offered by traditional diplomacy and, with 
similar methods but with geographical delimitations, in 
various regional associations of states. A technique of 
diplomatic negotiation is obviously not something that 
can be “supported”—except, if you like, by making use 
of it when it appears to offer the chance of achieving a 
result that would otherwise not be within reach. Thus, 
when the United Nations is said to have scored a 
success, this obviously means only that intended results 
have been reached in making use of the forms of 
negotiation the Organization offers. And when it is said 
that the United Nations has failed, this means, con- 
versely, that it turned out that what was desired could 
not be reached through these forms of negotiation. A 
success, by the way, would then probably have been 
equally impossible in the classical forms, or on a 
regional basis. In other words, the technique of negotia- 
tion characteristic of the United Nations, even though 
it may have advanced further than other, older forms, 
has turned out not sufficiently advanced to make it 
possible for us to cope with these cases. 


The New Techniques 

What I have already said explains in part the first 
portion of my answer to the question: Why the United 
Nations? The Organization has offered the opportunity 
of developing new forms of negotiation, advancing 
further than bilateral or regional contacts. In this, it 
has responded to a need which has made itself increas- 
ingly felt as the international system of states has been 
transformed. New nations in Africa and Asia have come 
into being and have had to be integrated into world 
politics. At the same time, the ties between various 
parts of the world have become so strong as to entail 
worldwide consequences for almost any international 
conflict, no matter how limited it may seem at the 
outset. 

In this brief survey of the position of the United 
Nations I shall have to content myself with naming, 
without elaborate examples, the various new forms of 
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diplomatic activity which the Organization permits. In 
part, they have had precedents in the League of Na- 
tions. In part, they are innovations or have at least 
progressed further than used to be possible. 

The technique which has primarily attracted attention 
is, of course, the public debate in the Assembly or the 
various Councils. It represents a public diplomacy added 
to the private diplomacy that used to be the rule. The 
transition to public diplomacy allows public opinion to 
follow the unfolding of diplomatic operations and, 
conversely, it offers an opportunity for public opinion 
to influence the positions taken in the course of the 
negotiations. 

Next, I should like to mention the introduction of 
voting as a form of resolving diplomatic conflicts. In 
interstate politics, we are still only at the beginning of 
an evolution toward a system where a minority is pre- 
sumed to bow to a majority. The normal thing in 
international deliberations remains, of course, agree- 
ment. The influence of this older attitude has prevented 
the voting technique within the United Nations from 
reaching full efficiency. On the one hand, agreement 
between the five permanent members of the Security 
Council remains a condition for achieving a decision 
of the Council in questions of substance. On the other, 
as is well known, all the decisions in the General 
Assembly, and most decisions of the Councils, are only 
recommendations, the effect of which may depend 
mainly on how well they are believed to reflect world 
opinion. 

A third innovation within the United Nations, as far 
as diplomatic techniques are concerned, stems from the 
fact that all Member States maintain permanent repre- 
sentation in New York and accredit ambassadors to the 
Organization. This has created what actually amounts 
to a standing diplomatic conference at United Nations 
Headquarters. The new and broader opportunities of 
negotiation which have thus been opened are being 
used increasingly. Aside from those debates and votes 
which figure in the press, there is thus a continuous, 
intense and fruitful diplomatic activity of the multi- 
lateral type, which has led to a coordination of posi- 
tions, to reconciliations and to planning which would 
have been far more time-consuming and complicated 
if conducted in traditional forms—if they had then been 
possible at all. It is dangerous to overestimate the 
importance of personal contacts, but on the other hand 
it is unrealistic to underestimate the importance of the 
fact that qualified representatives of opposing camps 
live together, sharing their problems, and at the same 
time are in continuous touch with representatives of 
“uncommitted” govermments. In these respects, as far 
as I am able to judge, things have developed further in 
New York than in any international centre in the past. 

Finally, and as a fourth new technique added to the 
arsenal of classical diplomacy, I should like to mention 
the utilization of the diplomatic functions of the Secre- 
tariat. Over the years, the weight of the work of the 
Secretary-General has increasingly moved from what 
are conventionally regarded as political and adminis- 
trative tasks to the diplomatic ones. This has not 
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stemmed from any directed or planned development; 
it has happened under the pressure of practical needs 
which have increasingly made themselves felt. The 
diplomatic activity of the Secretary-General and his 
assistants is exercised in forms and for purposes which 
in many ways resemble those typical of the activity of 
an ambassador on behalf of his government, whether 
he is exercising “good offices” or operates as a 
negotiating party in relation to some other country. In 
this connection, the position of the Secretariat is unique 
in that, of course, it does not represent any country. 
Nor has it, as has the representative of a government, 
the means of putting force behind its words. When 
diplomatic efforts by the Secretary-General are increas- 
ingly demanded by Member governments, this must be 
taken as evidence that they have found it useful, in 
their relations with other states, to have available an 
outside party representing what might be called the 
common denominator. Often the Secretary-General has 
had to go into action where formerly a third government 
would have functioned, but where in this day and age, 
with present complex relations between governments, 
it has appeared simpler and more effective to turn to 
the Secretariat of the United Nations. 


Value of Universal Application 


It is difficult for those on the outside to evaluate the 
evolution of diplomacy within the United Nations which 
I have just described. The touchstone of its importance 
should not be the superficial classifications of “success” 
or “failure.” At the present stage, it must rather be 
whether the governments cooperating within the United 


Nations have felt the need of such new techniques— 
and use them. What has governed their attitude in this 
respect is probably, not least, their view of how things 
would have gone if they had not had access to these 
new possibilities. In this connection, it is enough to 
recall that so far no state has even considered leaving 
the United Nations, and that the Great Powers have 
found reason, not only in words but also in action, to 
support in their foreign policy the new diplomatic 
techniques which the United Nations has made 
available. 

Much of what I have said, naturally, applies also to 
regional associations such as NATO. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the value of these new techniques has a 
special meaning when given universal application. It 
is all right to play the new instruments within the 
framework of a limited, relatively homogeneous associa- 
tion of states. But what is to be done concerning the 
relations between such associations if they are pitted 
one against the other? Each group may rejoice in the 
development of cooperation among the states belonging 
to it, and feel safer in the strength yielded by this 
cooperation. But where is the possibility of finding ways 
toward a reconciliation with other groups? 

The prevailing differences will hardly be lessened if 
one group or the other maintains its strength, no matter 
how valuable this may be to its defense of shared 
values, while in other respects it simply adopts a waiting 
attitude in the hope of some more or less automatic 
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improvement in the general situation in the course of 
time, perhaps following a breakdown within a compet- 
ing group. Present risks being what they are, even an 
advocate of such a course must recognize that it is 
necessary af the same time to preserve the best possi- 
bilities available for understanding and reconciliation 
between the groups. This is so, quite apart from the 
fact that those forms of universal organization are also 
motivated by the need of solving the thousand and one 
lesser differences which are reported daily by the 
newspapers and which are objects of almost daily 
activity by the United Nations. 


Serving an Apprenticeship 


At last I have reached the third part of my reply to 
the question: Why the United Nations? It is often said 
that the solution of the problem of international co- 
existence must be world federation. Unfortunately, it 
is necessary to learn to crawl before one can walk. 
And it is rather risky to refuse to move at all just 
because one has not learned how to walk. 

It is difficult to see how a leap from today’s chaotic 
and disjointed world to something approaching a world 
federation is to come about. To attain such a goal, 
elements of organic growth are required. We must 
serve our apprenticeship and at every stage try to 
develop the forms of international coexistence as far 
as is possible at the moment, if we are to be justified 
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in hoping some day to realize the more radical solutions 
which the situation may seem to call for. We must, for 
instance, feel our way along the road of majority voting 
and get to know its political and psychological possi- 
bilities and difficulties in international life. We shall 
have to create a corps of administrators and diplomats 
who know, from within, the questions facing an inter- 
national organization with political tasks. For such a 
development, the United Nations offers a framework 
which appears as good as the world situation permits 
at present. 

The road toward more satisfactory forms of organi- 
zation for a world community of states does not lead 
through publicized “successes” of the United Nations. 
It leads through a series of good or bad experiences 
with the specific techniques made possible by the 
United Nations. It goes via the conclusions we are able 
to draw, in action, about these experiences. In this 
respect, the continuous, but unsensational and therefore 
little-known, work on current tasks which is conducted 
within the United Nations is also of importance. Each 
conquest of new ground for diplomatic activity and 
international cooperation is a lasting gain for the future. 
Its value is not nullified if the tested techniques, in 
spite of their continued developments, should prove 
incapable at any particular moment of coping with one 
of the crises facing us. 

These new techniques have already yielded important 
results, apparent to everybody. Without discussing the 
decisive importance of the national policy of various 
Member States for the solution of, let us say, the Suez 
crisis, I should like to recall that the success of the 
policy followed was predicated on the specific possi- 
bilities of shaping an organized cooperation within the 
universal United Nations framework. Furthermore, only 
through this Organization was it possible to create the 
police forcee—the UNEF—without which things would 
have developed quite differently, and probably 
catastrophically. 

What I have now said refers, of course, primarily to 
the diplomatic and political tasks of the organization 
in the narrow sense. It applies also to the technical, 
economic and social assistance activities of the United 
Nations, particularly in relation to the so-called under- 
developed countries. These activities, however, deserve 
attention in their own right, as another important 
element in evaluating the United Nations. 


It is unnecessary to dwell on the need of aid to 
underdeveloped countries. Two thirds of the world’s 
population live under economic conditions in sharpest 
contrast to the relatively high standards enjoyed by the 
remaining third. Unfavorable economic conditions pre- 
vail in areas strongly influenced by the new nationalism 
which is such a prominent feature of the present 
situation. This should be enough to demonstrate the 
importance of this general problem for political develop- 
ments in the world as a whole. 

In various forms, those countries which have the 
capabilities have launched an extensive aid activity in 
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underdeveloped countries. Like the Marshall Plan in 
its day, this activity is not a form of charity but rather 
an effort of enlightened self-interest to enable the under- 
developed countries, by exertions of their own, to im- 
prove their economic and social conditions. Experience 
has shown that such technical assistance faces certain 
typical difficulties when conducted bilaterally. If the 
country offering financial means and experts is small 
enough for its activity to be without political overtones, 
there is the risk that its resources are too small for its 
contribution to be adequate. In the case of a Great 
Power, on the other hand, it is difficult to avoid giving 
a political overtone to its technical assistance, even 
though all such conditions may be expressly waived. 
The beneficiary tends to feel his economic dependence 
as a political liability. Political considerations apart, 
the fact remains that the beneficiary country—often a 
newcomer on the world scene—feels the burden of 
maintaining relations of indebtedness and gratitude to 
another country. 

Because of these political and psychological factors, 
multilateral forms of assistance have emerged as 
superior to the bilateral ones in important respects. If 
aid is channeled from the giver country to the bene- 
ficiary country through the United Nations or one of 
the specialized agencies within the United Nations 
framework, a political accent is avoided and psycho- 
logical pressure is eased in other ways at the same 
time. It is not my contention that the multilateral form 
should supplant the bilateral one. Both are needed. 
What I want to stress is that bilateral forms are in- 
sufficient and face difficulties which make it urgent to 
pursue the multilateral course further and fully utilize 
its potentialities. This focuses attention from another 
side upon the question of the necessity of the United 
Nations. The United Nations itself, the World Health 
Organization, the Food and Agriculture Organization 
and the other agencies within the framework of the 
Charter offer forms for states to “multilateralize” their 
assistance activities, thus by-passing the difficulties 
attendant on assistance in the bilateral form. The recent 
decision to establish a United Nations Special Fund 
seems to indicate that the view I have now developed 
is shared to a high degree also by the governments of 
the countries giving assistance. 


Constructive Cooperation 


However, the need, in the technical and economic 
field, of the techniques available through the United 
Nations goes far beyond these assistance activities. 
Three years ago, the first conference on the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy was held in Geneva. Its scientific 
and practical value has often been stressed. There has 
been less awareness of the political significance of the 
conference. In a vital and sensitive field, it led to a 
break-through for the free exchange of information and 
of the fruits of research among nations. The very fact 
that it was possible to organize such a conference, and 
even more the manner in which it developed and the 
results it yielded, showed that regardless of the domi- 
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nant political conflicts of today there are possibilities of 
progress few had dared dream about before. A second 
atomic conference of even larger scope will be held 
this fall in Geneva, as you know. There are many 
indications that it will be at least as important as the 
first one. 

Both these large atomic conferences have been con- 
vened by decisions of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. Both have been organized within the 
United Nations. The road has been long and sometimes 
arduous. This is only natural in view of the problems 
which had to be solved. In the light of our experience it 
is safe to say that neither of the conferences could have 
been brought into being in the satisfactory way we have 
witnessed had it not been possible to work within and 
through the United Nations. The complex, continuous 
negotiations, and the need of guarantees for a balanced 
international and scientific representation, surmounting 
all political difficulties, have been dependent on the 
techniques available within the Organization and the 
atmosphere the United Nations has been able to main- 
tain in this context. To say that we would be equally 
well off without the United Nations, therefore, would 
mean among other things a willingness to reduce 
appreciably the chances of such constructive inter- 
national cooperation as that represented by the atomic 
conferences. 


Misconceptions, Lack of Knowledge 


Much of the background of the question: “Why the 
United Nations?” is explained by misconceptions of 
what the Organization is. Much is explained by lack of 
knowledge of what has been achieved within its frame- 
work and of the further possibilities it offers. There is 
no point in debating with those critics who do not want 
to see the problem as it is. But it is essential to make 
clear to a broad public what the Organization means 
in the life of today in the respects I have dealt with 
here. It is valuable to clarify what is gained by the 
smoothing out, within the United Nations, of periodic 
or continuing conflicts between states and groups of 
states, as well as by the creation of increased opportu- 
nities for a more favorable economic and _ social 
development. 

I cannot end this talk without saying a word of 
thanks for what Norway and its representatives have 
done for the evolution within the United Nations. This 
country has been one of our staunchest supporters in 
the work within the Organization. | am convinced that 
nobody will feel passed over if I single out for special 
mention in this connection Foreign Minister Halvard 
Lange, my predecessor during the early years of the 
Organization, Governor Trygve Lie, and my tireless 
friend and helper in difficult periods, Secretary of State 
Hans Engen. 

Our gratitude also goes to the Norwegian Association 
for the United Nations, our host tonight, for its per- 
ceptive and valuable work in support of the purposes 
which the Organization is meant to serve. 
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Security Council Informed 


of Agreement Concluded 


by France and Tunisia 


| Snipe and Tunisia have reached an agreement on 

the evacuation of French troops from Tunisian terri- 
tory which it is hoped will open the way to the settle- 
ment of all outstanding issues between them, the Se- 
curity Council was informed on June 18. 

The agreement, concluded the day before, provides 
for the evacuation of French troops from all of Tunisian 
territory with the exception of Bizerte and for the com- 
plete restoration of the freedom of movement of French 
forces. Meanwhile, during the four-month interval prior 
to completion of the evacuation, the two Governments 
will engage in negotiations on establishing a provisional 
Statute for the strategic base at Bizerte. 

“My Government feels.” Pierre de Vaucelles, of 
France, told the Council, “that an essential result of this 
arrangement will be to enable us, with the resumption 
of diplomatic relations, to continue conversations de- 
signed to examine carefully all outstanding problems on 
which the whole of the future relations between France 
and Tunisia will depend 

“The spirit of mutual understanding which resulted 
in the agreement constitutes in itself a favorable omen 
as to the future development of our conversations. 

“France and Tunisia have too many interests in com- 
mon to allow themselves to be separated by any mo- 
mentary difficulties that may cloud their relations. My 
Government feels that the two Governments will surely 
find within themselves the resources of intelligence and 
courage that will enable them to build fruitful and co- 
operative relations on a basis of friendship.” 

Expressing happiness that the agreement had been 
reached, Mongi Slim, of Tunisia, observed: “May its 
implementation and all the possibilities that may flow 
from it not be compromised by such regrettable and 
serious acts as those at Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef and Re- 


mada, acts which seriously threatened international 
peace and security. 

“By a happy coincidence, today is the eighteenth of 
June. Nobody has forgotten that on this date in 1940 
General de Gaulle, that great Fremshman, appealed so 
heroically to the French people to resist by all means 
their integration by force into a unit that they ob- 
jected to. 

“Is it possible to hope that we will avoid a situation 
similar to that of 1940, a situation to which General de 
Gaulle addressed his heroic appeal? My delegation 
dares to entertain such hopes in the interest of peace 
and in the interest of a healthy and fruitful cooperation 
between all free, independent and friendly peoples.” 

The President of the Council, Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of 
China, then said that the statements by the representa- 
tives of France and Tunisia were indeed good news for 
the Council and indeed for the United Nations as a 
whole 

“I congratulate the Governments of France and 
Tunisia for having succeeded in removing their diffi- 
culties through direct negotiations,” he said. “In extend- 
ing these congratulations, I am sure I voice the senti- 
ments of the Security Council.” 


Adjournment for Direct Talks 

There had been renewed discussion of the differences 
between France and Tunisia at three meetings of the 
Council on June 2 and 4, after which there was an 
adjournment until June 18, to which both parties agreed. 

The adjournment was to enable direct conversations 
to be held between the newly-formed French Govern- 
ment of General Charles de Gaulle and the Tunisian 
Government of President Habib Bourguiba in an effort 
to settle the outstanding difficulties between the two 
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countries and the conditions for good relations in the 
future. 

In February, it will be recalled, the Council had de- 
cided to take up complaints lodged by the two states 
against each other and then had adjourned on being 
informed that they had accepted offers of good offices 
by the United Kingdom and the United States to assist 
in settling the outstanding problems between them. 
(See the Review for March 1958.) 

Tunisia at that time had charged France with an act 
of aggression in the air bombardment of the Tunisian 
village of Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef, situated about half a 
mile from the Algerian border. 

France, in turn, had charged that aid furnished by 
Tunisia had enabled Algerian rebels to conduct opera- 
tions from Tunisian territory against French territory 
and against French nationals, and their property. 

On May 29, both countries sent new complaints to 
the Council. Tunisia’s concerned what it termed “acts 
of armed aggression committed against it since May 19 
by the French military forces stationed in its territory 
and in Algeria.” In particular, it charged that French 
troops stationed at Remada had made a sortie from 
their barracks and had tried to force a barrier at Bir 
Kanbout by firing on Tunisian elements guarding the 
barrier; that, on the fire being returned, other French 
units had fired at other Tunisian posts; and that bomb- 
ers and fighters from Algeria had bombed and machine- 
gunned the Remada area. 

France, meanwhile, renewed its previous complaint 
and presented a new one concerning “the situation aris- 
ing out of the disruption, by Tunisia, of the modus 
vivendi which had been established since February 
1958 with regard to the stationing of French troops at 
certain points in Tunisian territory.” 

Without objection the Council agreed, on June 2, to 
consider these matters, although the representative of 
France, Guillaume Georges-Picot, pointed out that his 
delegation did not approve the wording of the Tunisian 
complaint, for, in his view, one could not speak of an 
act of aggression when negotiations were in progress 
under Article 33 of the United Nations Charter—that 
is, when the parties were seeking a solution by peaceful 
means. 

The representative of Tunisia, Mongi Slim, and Mr. 
Georges-Picot outlined the positions of their Govern- 
ments before the Council. Each spoke at length in sup- 
port of the allegations of his own Government and 
against those of the other. 

Mr. Slim related that, after several trips between the 
two capitals and conversations with the two‘ Govern- 
ments, the American and British representatives con- 
ducting the good offices—Robert Murphy and Harold 
Beeley—had proposed a compromise covering the terms 
of the evacuation of French troops from Tunisia. This 
had been accepted by Tunisia on March 15 and by the 
Gaillard Government of France on April 14. 

“Unfortunately, a few hours after its acceptance,” 
Mr. Slim stated, “the ministerial crisis took place in 
France which delayed the implementation. As a result, 
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the good offices activities of the two countries were 
suspended.” 

Mr. Slim paid tribute to the two members of the 
mission of good offices who, he said, had made every 
effort to find a partial agreement which would open the 
door to a more complete solution. In order to obtain 
that agreement, Tunisia had provisionally set back its 
most legitimate claims, the ones which were most in con- 
formity with the principles of the Charter and justice. 

Since then, the Government of Tunisia had waited 
for the formation of a Government in France in order 
to have the situation normalized. While it had pro- 
tested to the French ambassador against violations of 
the frontier by French forces from Algeria, it had re- 
frained from bringing them to the attention of the Se- 
curity Council. However, Mr. Slim continued, the situa- 
tion had become disturbing as a result of the formation 
in Algeria of what had been called the Committee of 
Public Safety, an event which he said was filled with 
danger for the countries of North Africa. 


Two Basic Causes 

Although the representative of France in Tunisia 
had made known to the Tunisian Government on May 
14 that the French troops stationed in Tunisia under 
the command of General Gambiez remained loyal to 
the Government of Paris, the facts soon showed that 
they were acting in cooperation with the forces in Al- 
geria, he stated. 

A series of armed aggressive acts had been com- 
mitted on the soil of Tunisia by French troops stationed 
in Tunisia, in cooperation with the forces in Algeria. 
There were two basic causes for the aggression—the 
presence of French forces in Tunisia against the will 
of Tunisia, and the war in Algeria which had spread 
to Tunisia as a result of the many aggressions of the 
French Army against the territory of Tunisia. 

Mr. Slim asked the Council to note the aggression 
in accordance with Article 39 of the Charter, to repel 
it by removing the causes and to ensure Tunisia against 
its continuance or resumption. The Council could do 
away with the causes, he said, by putting at Tunisia’s 
disposal all the necessary means envisaged by Articles 
40 and 41 and the following articles of the Charter. 

Pending the evacuation of the French troops, Tunisia 
asked for provisional security measures. It wanted the 
Council to invite France, first, to have its troops which 
were stationed in Tunisia respect the preventive security 
measures instituted by Tunisia on February 8, includ- 
ing in particular the prevention of any movement of 
those troops; and, secondly, to have all French forces 
observe the February 8 prohibition of any access to 
Tunisian ports by French navy units, of any landings 
or reinforcements of paratroop units, and of any flights 
over Tunisian territory. 

Mr. Georges-Picot, of France, contended before the 
Council that the support given by Tunisia to the Na- 
tional Liberation Front in Algeria constituted aggres- 
sion and that in reality it was the position taken by 
lunisia which was causing Tunisian policy to spill over 
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into Algeria. Thus it was not the events in Algeria, but 
the infringement by Tunisia of the principle of non- 
intervention, which was the cause of the existing situa- 
tion, he stated. 

He felt that Mr. Murphy and Mr. Beeley had ful- 
filled their duty perfectly, and his Government had 
greatly appreciated the results which they had achieved. 

In the previous few days, he said, direct negotiations 
had been resumed between Paris and Tunis, despite 
tension created in the south of Tunisia by the tempestu- 
ous and dangerous initiative of local Tunisian authori- 
ties. Therefore, far from having to proceed from a 
record of failure, the Council was in a position to ob- 
serve the satisfactory results of the mission of good 
offices and to express the hope that the parties would 
abstain from any act which might disturb the talks 
which had been resumed. 

Not only had Tunisia not abided by commitments 
which it had entered into, Mr. Georges-Picot stated, but 
it had used arms, given by France, to oppose the French 
army; to protect, on Tunisian territory, the setting up 
of a rebel organization; and to facilitate, either directly 
or by obvious collusion, the trafficking in arms and the 
passage of armed groups across its frontiers. 

[he French command, he recalled, had started a 
movement for the regrouping of its forces in Tunisia 
as a result of the modifications of their role and the 
reduction in their numbers arising, first, from Tunisia’s 
internal autonomy and, later, from its independence. 
Completion of that change was to have been marked 
by the conclusion of an agreement of common defence, 
which the Tunisian Government had accepted in prin- 
ciple 

However, Mr. Georges-Picot added, incidents had 
proved clearly that there were influences in Tunisia 
which were inducing the Tunisian authorities not to 
respect their commitments or the provisions of the 
Charter, and implementation of the regrouping had 
been suspended. Since then, nevertheless, France had 
clearly demonstrated its desire to resolve that aspect 
of the dispute by negotiation 

The French representative went on to describe in- 
cidents at Remada, in South Tunisia, which he said 
constituted a true act of aggression by Tunisia, whereas 
the French counterstroke he regarded as an act of legiti- 
mate self-defence 

Nevertheless, he added, although it was the French 
forces which were attacked, France was willing to ne- 
gotiate a general settlement satisfactory to both coun- 
tries. Such negotiations, however, could not be carried 
on under threats or in an atmosphere of riots and popu- 
lar uprisings in which the Government might lose con- 
trol. On the other hand, if the Tunisian authorities put 
an end to their campaign of provocation against French 
troops, then negotiations, which indeed had not been 
broken off, could be carried on and could bring results. 

Quoting Tunisian President Bourguiba as having 
expressed the opinion that General de Gaulle was the 
only man capable of settling Franco-Tunisian problems, 
and pointing out that the investiture of General de 
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Gaulle’s Government had taken place the day before 
—June 1—Mr. Georges-Picot asked the Council to 
adjourn after inviting Tunisia to carry on, in conformity 
with Article 33 of the Charter, negotiations in progress 
with France, and to reestablish immediately on its ter- 
ritory, by a return to the status quo ante May 15, the 
conditions necessary for a rapid conclusion of those 
negotiations to the satisfaction of both countries. 


Views of Council Members 


After the statements of the representatives of the two 
parties, several members of the Council expressed their 
views. 

Mohammed Fadhil Jamali, of Iraq, thought that the 
Council should come out openly and courageously in 
tackling the international situation in North Africa. He 
submitted that the following should be prescribed by 
the Council and accepted and respected by all con- 
cerned: 

that Tunisia is entitled to ask for the unconditional 
withdrawal of all French troops from all Tunisian ter- 
ritory; 

that Tunisia is entitled to be adequately armed to 
defend itself against any aggression on its territory from 
whichever quarter it comes; 

that since the direct cause for the presence of French 
troops on Tunisian soil and for the attacks on Tunisia 
is Algeria, the Algerian question should be dealt with 
in accordance with the resolutions of the General As- 
sembly—that is, in accordance with the Charter. The 
Council should call upon France, for the sake of inter- 
national peace and security and for the sake of France 
itself, to recognize the freedom and independence of 
the Algerian people; 

an independent and sovereign Tunisia, with an inde- 
pendent and sovereign Algeria and an independent and 
sovereign Morocco, are interrelated and naturally form 
one federal union in North Africa. Peace in North 
Africa is one and indivisible, just as the political prob- 
lems of those states are inseparable. The sooner that 
fact is recognized by France and by the whole world, 
the better it will be for peace and harmony in inter- 
national relations; 

an independent and united North Africa may enter 


freely with France into relations of a political, cultural, 


economic and defence nature. 


Opportunity for Exchanges 


Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United Kingdom, thought 
that every opportunity should be given for the con- 
fidential exchanges between France and Tunisia to suc- 
ceed, and therefore the Council, apart from any further 
hearing of the parties, might do well not to proceed 
any further with the consideration of the matter for the 
time being. He was certain that the Council looked to 
all concerned on the spot not to disturb the existing ar- 
rangements and to exercise the utmost restraint. 

James J. Wadsworth, of the United States, said that 
his Government believed that both France and Tunisia, 
as loyal members of the United Nations, had every in- 
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tention of abiding fully and faithfully by their Charter 
obligations. The Charter placed a direct responsibility 
on all states first to seek to settle their differences 
by peaceful means through direct negotiations. The 
United States had always felt that the situation de- 
scribed to the Council was susceptible of such a settle- 
ment, and it continued to feel that that was true. The 
joint good offices mission of the United States and 
United Kingdom had found substantial agreement be- 
tween the Governments of France and Tunisia on many 
matters germane to the dispute. 

The United States had also been encouraged by the 
continuation of direct negotiations between the two 
Governments aimed at an amicable settlement, and it 
remained confident that each party would examine the 
proposals of the other with care and comprehension 
and was hopeful regarding the outcome. It was the 
deep conviction of the United States, too, that nothing 
should take place which might interrupt such a process 
of pacific settlement or prejudge the intentions of both 
Governments. 

Arkady A. Sobolev, of the USSR, observed that, 
although three and a half months had elapsed since the 
Council interrupted consideration of the complaint of 
Tunisia against France in view of the American-British 
offer of good offices, the Council had not so far received 
any official communication concerning the results or 
the character of that mission. He suggested, therefore, 
that the Council should request the representatives of 
the United States and United Kingdom to inform it of 
the results or at least on how the mission had proceeded. 


Before the Council adjourned for two days, until June 
4, Mr. Slim stated that there were then no negotiations 
being carried on between the two Governments. That 
was the main reason, in fact. together with the grave 
incidents that had taken place, which had compelled 
Tunisia to raise the question before the Council. 


When the Council met again on June 4, Ahmed Mes- 
tiri, of Tunisia, was the only speaker. He cited develop- 
ments in support of his contention that the Tunisian 
Government had acted in good faith and had been con- 
stantly anxious to avoid incidents, to limit them if they 
did arise, and to do the maximum in order to prevent 
the worst from coming about, which would be the ex- 
tension of the Algerian war to Tunisia. 

He argued, in turn, that the direct and immediate 
causes of the incidents were the actions of the French 
military authorities. The French Army had no legal 
status in Tunisia, he said. Its presence constituted a 
threat to the very security of Tunisia as a state. And it 
also constituted a threat to international peace and 
security in that part of the world. 

Mr. Georges-Picot then made a proposal which he 
thought would render useless for the time being his 
replying in detail. He pointed out that, since the pre- 
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vious meeting, General de Gaulle had sent a message 
to President Bourguiba expressing his intentions to 
settle with the latter—if President Bourguiba approved 
—the outstanding difficulties between the two countries 
and the conditions for good relations in the future. 
Meanwhile, General de Gaulle thought, their Govern- 
ments should avoid taking any steps which might give 
rise to deterioration of the situation. For his part, he 
had already given an order to that effect to all the 
French authorities. 

In reply, President Bourguiba had proposed that it 
was necessary to define clearly the two Governments’ 
respective intentions. And, observed Mr. Georges-Picot, 
how could that be better done than by direct conver- 
sations. 

Furthermore, General de Gaulle had given instruc- 
tions that the status quo of the French troops should be 
provisionally maintained, whatever the patience which 
that would require. The orders given by the French 
Commanding General in Tunisia were “to avoid any 
conflict unless an attack is launched seriously endanger- 
ing personnel and military installations.” 

For his part, President Bourguiba had said in his 
message to General de Gaulle: “I am happy to share 
your preoccupation and desire to avoid anything that 
might aggravate the situation. Tunisian authorities thus 
are living up to the indications that my Government 
has constantly put forward as desirable.” 

No doubt could remain, therefore, regarding the 
sincerity of France’s intentions, added Mr. Georges- 
Picot. He therefore proposed a two-week postponement 
of the Council’s debate to permit the conversations to 
take place. 

The delegation of Tunisia had no objection, in prin- 
ciple, and suggested that the adjournment be until June 
18, which was decided on. 


Wishes for Success 


The President of the Council, Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of 
China, then observed that it only remained for him to 
express the good wishes of the Council for the success 
of the negotiations to be undertaken between France 
and Tunisia. 

“I note with particular interest,” he added, “that the 
head of the French Government, in his message to 
President Bourguiba, specifically pledged to prevent 
any action on the part of French authorities that might 
aggravate the situation. I also note that President Bour- 
guiba has responded in a spirit of ready cooperation.” 

He thanked the representatives of France and Tunisia 
for the moderation of their statements. “They have 
spoken strongly and clearly,” he said, “but all their 
statements were animated by the desire for a friendly 
and amicable settlement of the difficulties.” 

















The paraphernalia of an opium smoker 


\ THEN the Norwegian freighter Hai Meng put in at 

Hong Kong on May 12 last year police officers 
boarded the vessel and went astern where a crew 
member was caught while trying to leave the ship. A 
key found in his possession opened a steel door leading 
to an escape hatch into the propellor shaft and engine 
room. Two sacks of drugs were found hanging from the 
top of a steel ladder and a third from the hook of a 
block and tackle. The seaman took the police into the 
engine room. Here he unscrewed part of the metal 
flooring and after removing a dummy valve and some 
false piping uncovered an opening where four long 
waterproof rubber bags containing drugs were found. 
This ingenious hiding place was only uncovered through 
the seaman’s voluntary aid and would have defied dis- 
covery by ordinary search methods. The search re- 
covered over 45 Ibs. of morphine—a record for Hong 
Kong; about 185 Ibs. of raw and prepared opium was 
also seized 

Chis rummaging of a merchant ship is just one phase 
of the ceaseless campaign waged against illicit traffic in 
narcotics by national authorities throughout the world. 
Details of this and hundreds of other illicit transactions 
and seizures of drugs are disclosed in reports submitted 
annually by governments to the United Nations. These 
reports and other data on illicit trafficking in all parts 
of the world were examined by the United Nations 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs during its recent session 
in Geneva. After assaying the reports the Commission 
compiled its own survey of some of the salient features 
of the illicit drug traffic during 1957. 

The Commission noted the highly organized nature 
of the traffic, the considerable financial backing dis- 
closed in a number of the cases exposed, and the ease 
and flexibility with which international traffickers con- 
tinue to move from country to country. 
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Global Fight 
Against 
Illicit Drug Traffic 























An official checks the dossiers of a gang of dope ped- 
dlers. Keeping track of illicit traffickers is an important 
part of the global fight against drug addiction. 


While merchant ships and their crews remain the 
chief carriers of drugs moving in the global traffic, the 
latest reports disclosed that traffickers are making in- 
creasing use of postal services and aircraft for smuggling 
narcotics, particularly in the Far East and the Near and 
Middle East. 

The drastic measures employed to combat the traffic 
are forcing smugglers to employ even craftier methods 
to get illicit drugs across frontiers and into the hands 
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of dope peddlers in the “receiving countries.” Anti- 
narcotic squads have found raw opium concealed in 
the dresses of toy dolls, in salted fish, in biscuit tins 
with false bottoms and in the hollow halves of walnuts 
in gift parcels. 

Traffickers indeed continue to display boundless 
ingenuity in concealing drugs. Noting this, the Commis- 
sion, in its report, stated that it was “deeply sym- 
pathetic with the extremely difficult task of customs and 
other preventive services.” 

The Commission paid tribute to the vigorous and 
unremitting action being taken by national authorities 
in the suppression or prevention of illicit traffic. It also 
noted the increasing evidence of close mutual co-opera- 
tion between the national authorities of several coun- 
tries and also with the international bodies concerned. 
In this regard, Commission members paid particular 
tribute to the United States Bureau of Narcotics. 

The Commission found that although complete re- 
turns were lacking and despite the significant gaps in 
the total picture of the illicit traffic for the year, the 
large quantities of the drugs seized seemed to indicate 
that the flow of traffic in opium and the opiates, and in 
canabis, “continued at a high level.” The Commission 
was “deeply concerned” at the human suffering and 
misery resulting from the persistence of such heavy 
traffic. 

Commenting on the complex nature of the illicit 
traffic the Commission, in its report, stated that traf- 
fickers were known to operate several lines of drug 
traffic and were often engaged in different forms of 
criminal activity. Commission members and the repre- 
sentative of the International Criminal Police Organi- 
zation confirmed that close links existed between the 
drug traffic and currency counterfeiting, the white slave 
trade, and the traffic in precious metals and stones. 

A disquieting feature was the armed resistance by 
traffickers in a number of instances which indicated 
growing boldness in this form of lawlessness. In a 
number of important investigations international gangs 
or “rings” were tracked down at the risk of grave 
danger to the agents making the investigations. 


“Sapping its Way” 

The Commission has previously commented upon 
the extremely difficult and dangerous task that con- 
fronts enforcement authorities in keeping track of major 
traffickers or in collecting evidence sufficient to lead to 
their conviction. In its latest report the Commission 
observed with approval that, despite this, several suc- 
cessful cases against important traffickers had resulted 
during the year in severe sentences of imprisonment. 
The Commission recorded a number of cases to 
illustrate the international nature of the illicit traffic 
“which knows no bounds and cannot be combatted by 
national means alone.” The report added: “The illicit 
traffic in drugs has been aptly likened to water under 
pressure feeling and sapping its way irresistibly to every 
furthest point of the system to which the pressure 
reaches. It searches automatically and continuously for 
any flaw, any imperfection, any method of breaking 
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down the iron barrier that surrounds it; it is forever 
striving to overcome its bonds and to break free. Wise 
laws, good regulations, good faith and sincerity, effi- 
ciency in practice, a sustained common effort are all 
alike required before the illicit traffic can be dealt with.” 

During its deliberations Commission members drew 
‘attention to the penalties imposed during 1957 for 
narcotic offences in their countries. Thus, in Canada 
the maximum prison sentence was 14 years, and con- 
sideration is being given to the imposition of life 
imprisonment for recidivists. In the United States im- 
prisonment of over 10 years and up to 20 years had been 
imposed in a number of cases. In Mexico penalties 
were up to 10 years imprisonment without the possi- 
bility of release on bail or suspended sentence. In the 
Egyptian province of the United Arab Republic there 


Smokers of “kif” in Morocco. “Kif” is chopped canabis, 
a plant also known under such names as Indian hemp, 
hashish and marijuana. The existence of wild growth of 
the plant in Africa and other parts of the world is a 
difficult problem for enforcement authorities. 
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is provision for heavy fines and penal servitude for life. 
In China, seven persons were sentenced to life imprison- 
ment and 100 to over 10 years. India has increased 
the minimum penalty to 3 years imprisonment, with 
enhanced punishment for every such subsequent offence 
up to 4 years. In Turkey, there is provision for life 
imprisonment and capital punishment. 

The Commission agreed that severe penalties was 
one of the most effective measures against traffickers. 

During the Commission’s appraisal several represen- 
tatives commented on the absence of information from 
a number of countries. The Commission recalled that 
it had dealt at length with the question of reporting 
during its previous session and hoped that governments 
would heed its repeated requests for closer co-operation 
in the exchange of information on the illicit traffic. The 
Commission noticed, in particular, that a large number 
of states which are parties to the 1931 Convention and 
in respect of which some illicit traffic in drugs was 
known to exist, submitted no reports on seizures cur- 


rently through the year, in accordance with article 23 


of that Convention. 

The representative of the United Kingdom empha- 
sized the need for close and continuous co-operation 
between the enforcement authorities in a number of 
countries in South-East Asia. The Commission felt that, 
in view of the volume of illicit traffic in the Far East, 
co-operation at the international level between the en- 
forcement services should be developed in that part of 
the world, and welcomed such steps as the ICcPO may 
take towards that end, for instance in the form of a 
regional meeting of officers responsible for the repres- 
sion of the illicit traffic. 


Heaviest Seizures 

Dealing with the traffic in individual drugs the Com- 
mission stated that, as in previous years, the heaviest 
seizures of raw and prepared opium were reported 
from the Far East, and the Near and Middle East. 
There was also a considerable traffic in crude morphine 
and/or diacetylmorphine (heroin) and several clande- 
stine “laboratories” or factories were discovered. The 
Commission “received the impression” of an increased 
demand from addicts to diacetylmorphine within those 
regions. It was also clear that much of the traffic in 
diacetylmorphine is still directed at North America— 
particularly the United States, which is the target of 
much of the more highly organized international illicit 
traffic. 

There were no marked changes during the year in 
the traffic in raw opium which is concentrated in the 
Far East and the Near and Middle East. In the Far 
East, there was a heavy flow from the Burma-China- 
Thailand border areas of clandestine cultivation through 
Thailand and on to the Federation of Malaya, Singa- 
pore and Hong Kong. The extent of this traffic, the 
Commission noted, could be gauged from the fact that 
Thailand reported about 15,000 Ibs in a single seizure 
and that single seizures of about 500 or 600 Ibs. were 
common in the Federation of Malaya, Singapore and 
Thailand. 
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The Commission was informed that the cultivation 
of opium has been prohibited in Afghanistan. 

Before its session ended the Commission adopted a 
proposal recommending that the Economic and Social 
Council approve the establishment of a six-week survey 
mission to examine the situation of narcotic drugs in 
the Middle East. Under the resolution the task of the 
proposed mission would be to investigate the -illicit 
traffic in narcotics, particularly in opium, its narcotic 
derivatives, and cannabis, in the Middle East. The 
Mission would consist of five experts, chosen for their 
knowledge of the problems concerned and of enforce- 
ment work in this field. The experts would be selected 
by the Secretary-General. 

In its report the Commission noted that the traffic 
in raw opium is directed to sustaining opium addicts, 
chiefly smokers, in their habit. On this question the 
report added: “The overwhelming bulk of the seizures 
of prepared opium, dross, etc. were also reported from 
the countries mainly affected by the opium traffic. 
Despite prohibition of opium smoking in almost all 
countries and in face of vigorous police action against 
opium dens, the demand from opium smokers was a 
source of heavy profits to traffickers. The traffic in 
opium is also directed to clandestine manufacture of 
the opiates; clandestine laboratories were discovered, 
with indications of the existence of such laboratories 
in other countries also, in countries where there was a 
plentiful supply of opium, or in countries close to them.” 
[he Commission observed that the problem of addic- 
tion to opium and the opiates was serious in several 
countries of the world and it was essential that severe 
measures be taken to throttle the supplies of illicit 
opium. 

The Commission’s report on illicit traffic was com- 
piled by a nine-member committee which is established 
by the Commission each year. This organ, which makes 
a preliminary survey of all documents on illicit traffic, 
was composed of the representatives of Canada, Egypt, 
France, India, Iran, Mexico, Turkey, the United King- 
dom and the United States. Observers from the follow- 
ing countries were also invited to attend the meetings: 
Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, Colombia, Cuba, Den- 
mark, Israel, Japan, Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, Morocco, 
Portugal, Switzerland, Syria, Thailand and Viet-Nam. 
Representatives of the Permanent Anti-Narcotics 
Bureau of the League of Arab States and of the Inter- 
national Criminal Police Organization (ICPO) were 
also present at the meetings. 

The Commission’s report on illicit traffic and other 
measures taken during its recent session will be con- 
sidered by the Economic and Social Council. 

One of a series of resolutions submitted by the Com- 
mission for the Council’s consideration urged govern- 
ments to keep a close watch over the publicity given to 
new narcotic drugs. Another recommendation urged 
all countries which have not yet done so to place under 
control the new narcotic drug named “normethadone.” 
Still another draft resolution recommended various steps 
for the prevention of illicit traffic in narcotics kept in 
the first-aid kits of commercial airliners. 
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New Tool 


for economic development 


an international administrative service 


t - OF THE QUESTIONS down for discussion at the 
Economic and Social Council meeting in Geneva 
which opens on July 1 is the Secretary-General’s pro- 
posal for an international administrative service. Com- 
menting on this proposal recently, Dr. Hugh Keenley- 
side, Director-General of the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration, said that it marks perhaps 
the most important development in technical assistance 
since the launching of the Expanded Program in 1950. 
Technical assistance is essentially a temporary meas- 
ure and the importance of Mr. Hammarskjold’s pro- 
posal resides in the fact that it offers a new means by 
which the process can be speeded up. International aid 
was designed to help in correcting a situation of eco- 
nomic imbalance in the world which cannot be allowed 
to continue, because it contains the seeds of disaster. 
This aid should, however, itself become unnecessary at 
the earliest possible date. “It is only as an emergency 
measure,” Mr. Hammarskjold told the International 
Law Association in Montreal on May 30, 1956, “that 
the industrially developed countries can or should be 
asked to help the others by assistance decided upon as 
a measure of political policy . . . we must likewise re- 
member that whatever political arrangements we may 
choose, they should always be such as to lead as rapidly 
as possible in the direction of an economically self- 
sustaining solution.” 

In his Montreal speech, the Secretary-General re- 
ferred both to international aid given in the form of 
technical assistance and to the transfer of capital from 
the more developed countries to others in need of it. 
While he emphasized that need, which he called enor- 
mous, Mr. Hammarskjold said that human resources 
are the greatest contribution to the creation of the 
world we want to see come into being. “Funds are valu- 
able,” said the Secretary-Generai, “only when used by 
trained, experienced and devoted men and women. 
Such people, on the other hand, can work miracles 
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even with small resources and draw wealth out of a 
barren land.” Far-reaching economic development pro- 
grams are being held up more by lack of men qualified 
to direct them than by lack of capital, and the same is 
true of some national programs of social welfare. Man, 
not money, Mr. Hammarskjold insisted, is the key to 
our problems. 


A Main Barrier Against Progress 

One of the main areas in which training and experi- 
ence are conspicuously lacking in many countries is 
that of administration. Especially those countries which 
have recently emerged from a period of foreign rule 
find their economic and social development plans 
hampered by the lack of an independent administrative 
tradition and of a social structure within which it is 
easy to build a class of national administrators. The 
capacity of a country to use its own resources or to ab- 
sorb economic assistance from outside is, in fact, largely 
determined by the strength and efficiency of its admin- 
istrative arrangements. Every economic survey mission 
sent out by the United Nations and the International 
Bank has referred in its report to the handicap imposed 
by inadequate public administration and the lack or 
shortage of competent officials. 

While these facts have been known for a long time, 
they have become increasingly evident since the first 
efforts of the United Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies to render technical assistance to governments. 
Already in 1949, the General Assembly, in its resolu- 
tion 246 (III), decided upon the establishment of an 
international training centre for public administration. 
The time, however, has not yet seemed ripe for the 
realization of this proposal, and further study has sug- 
gested that prevailing administrative conditions and 
standards vary so widely in different parts of the world 
that a uniform approach on these lines might not be 
practicable. Other proposals continued, however, to be 
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made and new initiatives were taken. In 1951 a United 
Nations technical assistance mission visited Bolivia and 
proposed that “the United Nations assist the Bolivian 
Government in obtaining the services of a number of 
experienced and competent administrative officials of 
unquestioned integrity drawn from a variety of coun- 
tries, and that the Bolivian Government appoint these 
officials on a temporary basis to positions of influence 
and authority as integral members of the Bolivian civil 
service.” 

Shortly afterwards, Dr. Keenleyside became Director- 
General of the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration, which has provided more than thirty 
countries with experts and fellowships in public admin- 
istration. It has helped governments to organize sem- 
inars and has assisted in the development of teaching 
institutes for public administration in Egypt, Ethiopia 
and Libya and in civil service schemes in Burma and 
Israel. A regional project with which the United Na- 


tions has been associated is the Advanced School of 
Public Administration in Costa Rica, which serves five 
republics. The United Nations has also recruited ex- 


perts for the public administration institutes in Brazil 
and Turkey. 

Experience of technical assistance has shown the 
need for qualified administrators in other fields than the 
strictly governmental. Most technical assistance experts 
serve the requesting country in an advisory capacity 
but, in practice, many of them have been called upon, 
through lack of other qualified personnel, to perform 
executive functions or day-to-day administrative duties 
not included in their terms of reference. The number 
of experts who have to assume such responsibilities is 
found to be in direct relation to the stage of economic 
development reached by the country to which they are 
assigned. In the African region, 24 per cent of the ex- 
perts serving under the Expanded Program in 1957 
were obliged to spend a good deal of their time on such 
administrative duties. This aspect of their work may be 
of great importance, but it necessarily reduces the time 
which they can devote to the study of problems and the 


devising of solutions. 


New International Action 


It has been realized for some time that new interna- 
tional action will be necessary in this administrative 
field if the economically underdeveloped countries are 
to make full and rapid use of the assistance of which 
they stand in urgent need. In 1955, Mr. Lester B. 
Pearson, then Canada’s Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, suggested that an international civil service of 
the United Nations be set up with experts specially 
trained for work in the underdeveloped areas of the 
world, a proposal which Mr. Hammarskjold welcomed 
and upon which he has subsequently enlarged. Follow- 
ing discussion at the Economic and Social Council and 
the General Assembly in 1956, the Council asked the 
Secretary-General to set out his proposal in more con- 
crete terms. A memorandum on the subject was accord- 
ingly considered by the Council in July 1957 and the 
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Secretary-General was then asked to transmit his pro- 
posals to member governments and to the specialized 
agencies for their comments, in the light of which he 
was invited to prepare a consolidated report for con- 
sideration by the Council at its twenty-sixth session in 
July-August 1958. 

As it now stands, the Secretary-General’s proposal 
envisages an international administrative service, the 
members of which would not be limited to posts in the 
public administration as such. They would be made 
available when governments asked for them, to serve as 
managers Or executives or in more junior positions 
throughout the entire range of public services, particu- 
larly those concerned with economic and social devel- 
opment. They would work in the same way as national 
public servants in the employ of the governments, rather 
than as advisers. These executives, although made avail- 
able through the United Nations, would be solely re- 
sponsible to the governments to which they were 
assigned. They would not report to or take instructions 
from the United Nations. They would, however, be 
serving the cause of the United Nations and would have 
to accept the rigorous standards of conduct and com- 
petence required of international civil servants. They 
would have to possess an adequate understanding of 
the principles of the United Nations and they would 
feel that they could draw upon its wide resources in the 
discharge of their duties. 

In looking for suitable candidates to submit to re- 
questing governments, the United Nations would lay 
emphasis no less on quality of character and social 
outlook than on intellectual background and _ profes- 
sional competence. The United Nations is in a unique 
position to locate officials with the qualifications and 
standing required and to help in negotiating the neces- 
sary arrangements with them. It could also help to meet 
a number of other difficulties normally encountered by 
governments, such as those relating to payments in cur- 
rency not available to the government concerned. One 
source from which specialists of the required caliber 
might be drawn by the United Nations would be the 
technical assistance program. Others that readily sug- 
gest themselves include the secretariats of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies and the national 
services of member governments. Most requests would 
probably be for administrators at a senior level, but it 
is often important for top officials to be adequately 
supported by the intermediate grades, and some ap- 
pointments at this level would no doubt be required, 
too. 

The operational experts would receive from the 
United Nations approximately the same remuneration 
as international officials of comparable standing in the 
area, including international travel costs. Of this 
amount, the government requesting their services would 
be expected to contribute at least the equivalent of the 
salary of national officials of comparable rank, which 
would be payable in local currency to the United Na- 
tions and used as part of the administrator’s emolu- 
ments. The government would also be asked to help in 
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making arrangements for housing, local transportation 
and medical and hospital expenses, these amounts to be 
payable in local currency to the United Nations. Other 
conditions of service, such as leave rights, education 
grants and superannuation payments, should be based, 
as far as possible, on those applying to staff members 
of the United Nations and specialized agencies. 

One essential feature of the Secretary-General’s pro- 
posal is that administrators, in view of the nature of 
these assignments, would have to be appointed for 
longer terms than is usual in the case of technical as- 
sistance experts. In most cases, an administrator en- 
gaged through the United Nations would move from 
one assignment to another and, in this way, a small 
expert corps of career personnel might gradually be 
built up, which would be at the disposal of the United 
Nations to meet further requests by governments. 


Comments by Governments 


At the present time, acknowledgments, comments 
or observations have been received by the Secretary- 
General from fifty-seven governments. Forty-seven of 
these agreed with the proposal that the United Nations 
should, at the request of governments, provide the type 
of assistance outlined by the Secretary-General. No gov- 
ernments expressed opposition to the basic principle 
involved, although nine made non-committal replies or 
sent simple acknowledgments and one, while agreeing 
with the principle, expressed substantial qualifications 
as to the methods to be employed. A number of gov- 
ernments commented on various aspects of the pro- 
posal. Fifteen governments of less developed countries 
spontaneously expressed interest in receiving such as- 
sistance. Specific requests already in hand from Asia 
and the Far East, the Middle East, Africa and Latin 
America cover a wide range of posts such as director 
of mines, manager of a government bank, head of a 
government development corporation, statistician, di- 
rector of a geological survey, director of a materials 
and control institute of a state railway and a mineral 
resources development administrator. 

Practical suggestions by the Secretary-General for 
implementation of his proposal will now be considered 
by the Economic and Social Council and subsequently 
by the General Assembly. The Secretary-General will 


ask the General Assembly at its thirteenth session to 
provide for an increase in 1959 in the amount allocated 
for technical assistance in public administration. This 
amount should permit the establishment of the service 
on a modest scale. During the experimental period, the 
new service would be handled without additional admin- 
istrative costs through the existing machinery of the 
United Nations Secretariat. In this way, the whole of 
the increased allocation could be used to meet requests 
from governments. 

The procedure envisaged would be as follows: When 
a government asks for the services of an executive or 
administrator, the United Nations would try to find a 
suitable candidate. It would then submit his name to 
the requesting government for consideration and, upon 
receiving that government’s confirmation, would assist 
it and the expert to reach agreement on terms of em- 
ployment. It would subsequently help the government 
to pay the expert. In order to provide sufficient security 
of tenure to attract outstanding candidates, the United 
Nations would help officials who have proved their 
worth on one assignment to find similar employment in 
other countries, when their first mission was completed. 

The Secretary-General has proposed that he be au- 
thorized, as an experiment, to meet the requests of 
governments along these lines and on a modest scale. 
In future, public administration is to have a regular 
place of its own on the agenda both of the Economic 
and Social Council and of the General Assembly, so 
that the whole project would be kept constantly under 
review by both bodies. 

The United Nations technical assistance program has 
won widespread commendation from the representa- 
tives of more than eighty governments which cooper- 
ate in it. Many of those representatives have described 
it as one of the most constructive and valuable initia- 
tives in the modern world. However, the speed with 
which its objective of a more balanced world can be 
attained depends upon the capacity of economically 
underdeveloped countries to use the assistance thus 
made available to them. This, in turn, depends upon 
their possession of a sufficient body of trained person- 
nel adequately to profit by that assistance. The new 
proposals may be viewed as an attempt to reduce the 
influence of this limiting factor on progress. 
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First-Person Stories Spotlight the Role of Women in Technical Assistance 


No Time for Knitting 
Part Three 


CONTINUING OUR SERIES of narratives on the 
role of women in technical assistance, we present an 
account of the part played by an American specialist 
in design in helping to find new markets for ancient 


cratts 


From Village Craftsman 


to Fashion Model 


by Elizabeth Bayley Willis 


During twenty years in the arts—as student and 
teacher, museum curator, gallery and shop associate— 
much of my work was to search for significant develop- 
ments in contemporary, as well as historic, decorative 
arts. Today in some of the older cultures it is only 
through such arts that we are able to discover the vital- 
ity of an ancient culture, or the live roots which hold 
out the promise of regeneration. 

It may be asked why a museum curator concerned 
with the history of textile and architectural design 
should find herself working under the United Nations 
technical assistance program to further economic de- 
velopment. I would say that the chance to serve as a 
United Nations expert came because of the direction in 
which my work and studies had been leading me for a 
number of years. 

In the Pacific Northwest, I and various artists with 


whom I was associated had become interested in 
Oriental art and had sought to learn from Asia and the 
Far East. While working as a curator in the San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art, I was able to institute the first 
series of exhibitions of the popular arts of Korea, Japan 
and China to be held in the United States after the 
Second World War and also the first showing of work 
by contemporary Japanese craftsmen. One art critic 
wrote that all merchants should be compelled to attend 
these exhibitions in order to learn what sort of beautiful 
objects they should again be buying. A few years later, 
discriminating American importers had begun to search 
out and develop—and sometimes to bring in without 
change—utensils and woven materials which were of 
“museum” quality. 

My work has been to help develop fine Asian prod- 
ucts which were not commercialized or made as typical 
tourist attractions, but which encouraged the use of 
traditional Asian skills and concepts. To discover spe- 
cial markets and special buyers for things of this type 
in the non-Asian world is challenging. Such handmade 
products belong in medium-priced and quality markets. 
If they are well made and properly designed, they are 
often able to maintain a more or less perennial demand 
in such markets, with only a minimum of seasonal style 
changes. The discovering of new talents, new artists or 
new markets must be closely linked with individual 
buyers who seek quality products, rather than low- 
priced items for the changeable mass market. 

This work of mine has come to have two different 
aspects—an effort to introduce to American and other 
importers a new world of beauty and imagination and 
a parallel attempt to provide fresh outlets for the Asian 
craftsman. My first assignment for the United Nations 
was to take me to India, a country I had visited on my 
way home from Japan, where I had made a study of 
indigenous arts and rural architecture. 
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For many, a new world of beauty and 
imagination is revealed by the prod- 
ucts of Asia’s ancient handicrafts. 


Despite all I had read and studied of Indian art, that 
visit was a revelation to me. I was, in fact, tremendously 
excited by what I found there. Textiles are India’s sec~ 
ond industry, coming immediately after agriculture, and 
Indian craftsmen are still working along lines of inspira- 
tion so ancient as to be breath-taking. King Solomon 
was an importer of rich Indian products. Centuries later, 
the Roman emperors were buying fabulous silks and 
embroidered cottons besides the peacocks and monkeys 
for which India’s trade was also famous. Some of India’s 
hand-woven cottons which were popular at the courts 
of the Roman emperors had names like “woven air” 
and “morning dew.” They were so fine that it was said 
they could not be seen when moistened and laid over 
grass. 

A Precious Heritage 


Down these long vistas of time, the vast, unconscious 
sources of Indian artistic inspiration have persisted. 
That is why the motifs on Indian textiles can also be 
seen in the ancient stone carvings of the temples, in the 
wooden toys of the children and in wall paintings on 
village huts. The craftsman drank from this source, not 
so much deliberately as because this was the world in 
which he lived, the world of which he heard from child- 
hood to old age in recitations from his national legends 
and epics. Father taught son in endless succession, and 
the craftsman’s integrity was always preserved because 
such knowledge was a precious heritage that could not 
be bought. 

Each craftsman was both the conceiver and the pro- 
ducer. Form, color and design varied from individual 
to individual and from one piece of fabric he handled 
to another, but they always kept within traditional 
limits. The Indian creator lives by the product of his 
mind and his hand. There is no “designer” to intervene 
between the purity of the artist’s original vision and the 
completed fabric. India therefore came naturally to en- 
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joy one of the world’s supreme flowerings of the craft 
tradition. 


How could these ancient skills be sought out and 
used for their owners’ benefit in the very different cul- 
tural background of modern America? On that first 
journey, I learned two lessons. The first was that those 
unusual fabrics were often unique: one could never 
again locate the exact pattern or color one had once 
seen. No American museum could identify the patterns 
or the techniques employed. Several American dress- 
makers became enthusiastic and wanted at once to order 
yards of the lovely fabrics, but the attempt taught me 
my second lesson. This was that such fabrics were hard 
to get on a commercial basis, and it took me months of 
study to learn about the problems which must first 
be overcome. 

The Government of the State of Uttar Pradesh now 
sought help in marketing its wonde ful textile output 
and other decorative arts products. My experience 
might, it was thought, have something to contribute. 
On my first United Nations assignment, I was therefore 
asked to go to Uttar Pradesh, where I was to make the 
first survey of handicrafts and small industries planning 
to export their products. This work meant intensive 
study and tours of inspection which took me to out-of- 
the-way production centres. 


Ancient Techniques 


One month I spent walking in the border lands to- 
ward Tibet. Here I studied the work of craftsmen in 
villages ten thousand feet above sea level immediately 
under the snows—Trisul, Nanda Devi and the Pan- 
chuli, where men spun the wools for the women weavers 
of tweed and pashmina (true “Cashmere” wools ). 

In another area on the plains, I found one large 
village of calico printers using the dyeing techniques 
known in Mohenjodaro perhaps as early as 3000 B.c., 
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The author (right) displaying samples of fabrics, de- 
signed and woven by textile craftsmen of India, to a 
United Nations technical assistance program officer. 


with patterns similar to those found in Egypt from the 
twelfth to the tenth centuries B.c., but “discovered” 
by Europeans only in the late fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries A.D. I also found hereditary weavers of gold 
cloth in towns which supplied this rich material to 
ancient Rome. We relocated a colony of twill tapestry 
weavers using historic shawl-weaving techniques, and 
I visited the last weaver of the fine figured muslin in- 


dustry that once supplied bolts of Indian muslin 
which the clipper ships carried directly from Calcutta 
and Bombay to New England ports. As a result 
of these investigations during my United Nations assign- 
ment, a collection of Indian textiles which I had begun 
on my first visit expanded considerably, for I bought 
examples of unique fabrics from weavers and printers 


or costumes from various cultural areas. 


Technical Changes 


It was not enough, however, merely to illustrate the 
almost incredible wealth of Indian design. Plans had 
to be prepared for technical changes which would pro- 
vide marketing facilities such as sample showrooms, 
where buyers could see for themselves what skills and 
materials were available, and where they could also 
place orders for new or revised products. I did not be- 
lieve in encouraging production unless buyers presented 
themselves with written orders in hand. Fortunately, 
they did just that, and the state export officers worked 
out samples for them. Some of these were revised for 
large department stores, others went to fine dress manu- 
facturers in Europe and America. 

After this United Nations assignment in India in 

I worked on similar United Nations missions 
with the craftsmen of Burma, Vietnam and Formosa. In 
all of these countries surveys were made, craftsmen and 
skills were listed, samples were collected to show buyers, 
and plans were drawn up for a program to include tech- 


nical improvements and the provision of showrooms 
and facilities for buyers. 

By now, a movement was obviously getting under 
way. The Indian Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
set up a special program with a view to increas- 
ing exports. It was my unusual privilege, after leaving 
the service of the United Nations, to be able to help 
once again in this process, when I was asked 
to act as an adviser from 1955 to 1957. To do this, I 
gave up a position in a large American store specializ- 
ing in fine decorative arts and returned to India. One 
of our activities was to hold two great exhibitions, in 
Delhi and in Venice, where for the first time hundreds 
of examples of Indian fabrics were shown together. 
Throughout this period, Indian textiles commanded an 
increasing place in American fashion magazines, and 
increasing numbers of buyers went to India or sent 
there for textiles. 

The next step was taken by the Ford Foundation, 
which invited a team of experts in fashion and textile 
design and production to go to India. I travelled with 
them to the chief textile centres. Enthusiastic over the 
possibilities of development offered by Indian products, 
they presented a plan to promote increased exports. By 
1957 a number of the first patterns from Uttar Pradesh 
which I had been able to introduce abroad had gone 
through a natural evolution and had reached the last 
stage of being copied by American mills, even to the 
point of receiving new Indian names! Fortunately, this 
did not lessen the demand for the original fabrics, which 
are still going strong. 

I have had the good fortune to see a remarkable 
growth from those first ideas sown so few years ago. 
That growth can affect many human lives. Millions of 
people in India are dependent for their livelihood on 
the textile industry, which must be one of the oldest 
still active industries of which we have record in any 
country. The finding of new outlets for her craftsmen 
would be a considerable contribution to India’s eco- 
nomic development, and I personally am very proud to 
have been associated with the early stages of this proc- 
ess. A long period of research and writing is now re- 
quired. Even in America, there is plenty of material to 
hand for such research. My own collection, now at the 
University of Washington, Seattle, contains more than 
five hundred examples. Others are to be found at the 
Indian Museum in London, which published the work 
of Dr. Forbes Watson on Indian textiles in 1877. Much, 
however, still remains to be done, both academically 
and in the field of economic development. 

Like other travellers in India, I find it impossible to 
summarize my impressions of that varied land. Perhaps 
the leading idea behind my memories is that the 
scarcity of possessions among most of India’s people 
highlights the universal presence of human dignity and 
beauty. Our own Western culture is based upon a 
commercial economy which tends to equate human 
happiness with the possession of things. For its own 
survival, it demands that the individual shall consume 
more and still more physical objects. 
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By way of contrast, India’s artisans ask only for a 
means to work which will satisfy the minimum demands 
of life. Through knowing these craftsmen and villagers 
personally, new insights have opened up for me. The 
same experience will, I am confident, come to all who 
handle the visions they have captured in fabric and 


so share a little in their imaginative life. That, for me, 
is the message of those innumerable walkers on India’s 
dusty roads, of those warm welcomes on countless 
polished mud floors, of those enchantingly beautiful 
draped figures moving from shadow to sunlight and 
back to shadow. 


Planning for Tomorrow’s World 


by Eleanor M. Hinder 


AN AUSTRALIAN ADMINISTRATOR, who for 
years held an important post in the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration, wrote the follow- 
ing account. Having earlier retired, she has now re- 
turned to the service of the United Nations in connec- 
tion with a special technical assistance project. Miss 
Hinder describes some of the unusual opportunities 
which came to her through association with the program. 


It is not given to everyone, at the end of a long 
career, to have a part, as I have, in a creative new 
venture like the technical assistance program. In a 
sense, my previous experience had been preparing me, 
without my knowledge, for this very adventure. I had 
lived for more than twenty years in China, and there I 
had the opportunity to establish an industrial and social 
division, equivalent to a small labor department, in the 
Shanghai Municipal Council, governing body of the 
former International Settlement in Shanghai. The word 
“international” must have been a foretaste of broader 
horizons in store. Later, from 1944 to 1951, I was in 
the service of the United Kingdom Foreign Office, first 
as its representative on the UNRRA Committee for the 
Far East, with headquarters in Shanghai, and after- 
wards as liaison officer with the developing United 
Nations activity in Asia, particularly with that of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 

I count myself fortunate indeed that I not only had 
all these varied experiences but was able to put them to 
practical use when the privilege came to me in 1951 to 
work in the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration. There I had responsibility for carrying 
out the program for Asia and the Far East and, during 
a period of some months, for Latin America. 


We women, as part of the human race, are at times 
given to dreams. When I review my own, I tell myself 
that the one unforgiveable sin is not to think in suffi- 
ciently big and imaginative terms. At least, the technical 
assistance program has shown me that developments 
far in advance of any idea I could have conceived can 
indeed come to pass. I remember speaking at Kingsway 
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Hall in London in 1942, when I had been repatriated 
from China after the outbreak of the Pacific war. 

“Wouldn’t it be wonderful,” I said to my audience, 
“if, after the war, some of the great professional engi- 
neering organizations in the United Kingdom, whose 
membership has reached out into so many countries, 
and whose good work in promoting engineering 
standards I have myself seen, could think in terms of 
providing expert assistance to countries in need of it 
in the great task of economic development ahead?” 


A Leng Way in a Few Years 


What a concept of little faith this was! How far the 
realization was to surpass my limited dream! Within 
seven years, I was to be a member of the United 
Kingdom delegation at a meeting of the Economic and 
Social Council in Geneva, where the now famous 
resolution 222 (IX) was passed, recommending the 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance. In later 
days, when I was myself responsible for carrying out 
technical assistance projects under that program, I used 
to say to United Nations fellows and scholars who 
came to my office: “Isn't it wonderful that you and | 
have lived to see the day when it has become public 
international policy to see that you, and others like 
you, are given an opportunity to study and observe 
developments abroad?” 

“Public international policy”-——a far cry indeed from 
my small ideas of 1942! When I look at the program 
carried out by the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration only (excluding the programs of the 
specialized agencies) I marvel at the distance that we 
have come in these few years. I recently looked up the 
figures of the Administration’s activity in 1957: the 
services of eight hundred experts provided for sixty- 
eight governments in the fields of economic and social 
development, and those experts recruited from no fewer 
than fifty-six countries; 782 fellows and scholars from 
seventy-seven countries provided with training opportu- 
nities in forty-four countries; nearly eight million 
dollars expended in so doing, principally out of funds 
provided by more than eighty governments on a 
voluntary basis. 








1 used to say that I considered it a miracle when, 
after a long search by what I called the “magnificent 
recruitment machinery,” to whose efforts technical 
assistance owes so much, there came to my office some 
expert on the point of leaving for his assignment to 
advise a government. I cannot refrain from quoting yet 
another of the things I used to say. 

“Isn't it wonderful?” I would say to the expert. “You 
are part of a new day. You may have your troubles and 
personal problems. You are to serve a government 
which perhaps cannot at once help you find good 
housing. You and your family may have to live in a 
hotel for a while. It may be a little time before you can 
find a home for them. But the people of the country to 
which you are going are also experiencing a housing 
shortage. You will share their difficulties and come 
closer to their problems. You are part of a new day 
because of this new sharing across the world.” 

I should add that many governments have made 
much progress since then in providing good housing, 
but the experts who go out under the technical assist- 
ance program still have their problems to face. They 
are still pioneers in a new day. We owe much to them. 


New Days, New Ideas 


New days call for new ideas, new methods. Not the 
least reason I have to be grateful for my association 
with technical assistance is the chance it has given me 
to venture along one or two new paths. By chance, 
I have been concerned with the beginnings of a few new 
methods of work which have subsequently established 
themselves in the technical assistance field. 

In 1953 the Government of Burma asked if the 
United Nations would recruit experts for its own serv- 
ice, Outside the technical assistance program, for whose 
services the Government was prepared to pay. I hap- 
pened to visit Burma shortly afterwards, and I sug- 
gested that experts so recruited could be appointed and 
paid by the United Nations, with the Burmese Govern- 
ment reimbursing the cost. This plan was put into 
action, and other governments later made similar re- 
quests. There is now established a “funds in trust 
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account” in the United Nations into which governments 
make payments to enable us to meet such requests. 

It also fell to me to write the first agreement with a 
non-governmental organization having consultative 
status with the United Nations, under which the World 
Veterans’ Federation financed, and the United Nations 
appointed and took administrative responsibility for, 
two experts to serve in Indonesia in rehabilitation of 
the handicapped. In all, the Federation has paid for 
eleven experts in rehabilitation programs abroad. Their 
services have been administered through the United 
Nations. Such cooperation between the United Nations 
and voluntary organizations shows signs of growing. 

The United Nations technical assistance program 
could always use more money than its limited resources 
provide, and some of the other programs have supple- 
mented United Nations projects or provided funds to 
strengthen or complete the United Nations effort. I had 
the privilege of preparing a first submission to the Ford 
Foundation which led to a common action of this kind. 
Our request was for funds to assist governments in 
connection with their 1960-61 censuses of population 
and agriculture. The resulting Foundation grant of 
$300,000 is being used in a UN/FAO program of assist- 
ance in Asia and the Far East and will, it is hoped, help 
governments to obtain maximum benefits from their 
great efforts in census-taking. Many countries are now 
planning their economies with the object of raising the 
standards of living of their people, and for this task 
figures obtained from censuses are basic. 

To write of technical assistance memories is to relive 
a variety of episodes, glimpsed again with almost the 
original sense of eagerness. Who could have told me 
that I should find myself, at normal retiring age, ac- 
companying a party of senior Indian officials through 
Central Asia? It was in 1955 that this most unusual 
task fell to me, as representative of the Technical 
Assistance Administration. 

The Government of India had requested that a study 
tour of the USSR be arranged to permit observation of 
developments in certain fields, and to learn of training 
opportunities. The group, under the chairmanship of 


The Indian group, ac- 
companied by Miss 
Hinder, visits the site 
of a second dam over 
the lower Dnieper. 
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Shri Kanwar Sain, Chairman of the Water and Power 
Commission of the Government of India, had six main 
interests: water and power, mining and mineral de- 
velopment, agriculture and forestry, aviation, heavy 
chemicals and survey techniques. 

For five weeks I accompanied one or other of the 
six groups of observers, and I participated in their 
interviews with Soviet officials in many areas—including 
Moscow, Leningrad, the Donbas mining region of the 
Southern Ukraine, the great lower Dnieper Valley dam 
area, Azerbaijan and Uzbekistan. 

In the Republic of Georgia, I began to realize for 
the first time the part which “Soviet institutions” play 
in the economic life of the USSR. There are, at the 
national, republican and local levels, many hundreds 
of such highly specialized research and design insti- 
tutes, well supplied with scientific staff and equipment, 
working both on fundamental and applied research and 
to solve production problems. 


Find me 


THOUSANDS of men and women experts have been 
discovered and recruited to help in the technical assist- 
ance program. How is this done? We have seen some 
examples of women experts from different backgrounds 
at work in the field. Now a woman official of the 
United Nations Bureau of Personnel, who has been 
concerned with this problem both in America and in 
Europe, gives an account of the never-ending and 


world-wide search. 


When I was recalled from a very interesting United 
Nations assignment in Greece in order to recruit ex- 
perts for service in the economically less developed coun- 
tries of the world, I did not guess that the task, together 
with the allied one of dealing with the manifold per- 
sonnel questions which may arise during the tours of 
duty of such experts, would be one of the most chal- 
lenging and active assignments I had ever faced. 

Real experts in the fields in which the United Nations 
gives advice—industrial and economic development, 
natural resources, social welfare and public administra- 
tion—are not easily come by. They are usually fully 
occupied and well established in their own communities. 
Further, when a person in this category does decide to 
change his job, he is more often than not looking for 
higher financial rewards, additional security or more 
attractive living conditions, none of which we can offer. 
Our salaries are subject to the usual government-service 
restrictions; appointments are of a short-term nature 
without career prospects; and the locales are usually of 
a far more rugged nature than Westchester or suburban 
London. I soon learned that we—not the candidate— 
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One of the most interesting we saw was the Mid- 
Asian Institute for Irrigation and Amelioration at 
Tashkent, Uzbekistan, which serves four Central Asian 
Republics—Uzbek, Turkmen, Khirgiz and Tadzhik. It 
was established in 1925 to work out and put into 
operation solutions to such problems as the reclamation 
of salty or water-logged soils, the economical applica- 
tion of water to crops, the mechanization of irrigation 
systems and the calculation of size and shape of fields 
to achieve economy in the use of tractors. 

I had never envisaged myself as planning from New 
York, and then accompanying, an organized study tour 
in Central Asia. This was perhaps the reason my task 
kept me so interested in all the years I worked at it. 
Technical assistance presents both experts and officials 
almost daily with new situations, new appeals to their 
imagination and resourcefulness. I know nothing like 
its persistent challenge. And I am convinced that some 
of the best ideas are yet to be advanced. 


the Expert 


had to do the applying, by appealing to his goodwill, 
his pride in his profession, his sense of adventure and, 
sometimes, even to his wife’s interest in living abroad. 

It was very slow going at first; but by the end of 
1957 we were rather proud of what we had been able to 
accomplish, in terms both of quantity and of quality. 
Between July 1950 and the end of 1957, a total of 2,451 
experts from 68 countries, representing all continents, 
had gone out on short United Nations assignments of 
varying duration to more than eighty different countries. 

More important to us—the large majority had served 
with professional and personal distinction. One, from 
England, had helped the Pakistan Government to find a 
new supply of water for the capital city, Karachi. An- 
other, from Israel, had advised Ceylon on producing 
enough salt to meet her own needs and to export a sur- 
plus. But my own first recruit remains my pride and joy, 
because finding him was my first real challenge in this 
program. The British Government had asked for a 
“fumaroles harnessing” expert for service in the Carib- 
bean, in the island of St. Lucia. After finding from the 
dictionary that a fumarole had something to do with 
volcanic steam, and from the encyclopaedia that Iceland 
was one of the few countries which had converted such 
a natural resource into electrical power, we found him— 
a genial Icelander, who apparently gave competent 
advice on the subject and in addition enjoyed the experi- 
ence thoroughly (including his indoctrination in the 
“Mambo” ). 

There are innumerable other examples of what has 
been accomplished, all of which are, encouragingly, 
positive indications of what more can be done. At the 
same time, we have, of course, had our failures. Some- 
times they arise from circumstances entirely beyond our 
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control, such as a change of government and resulting 
lack of interest in a project begun by the party which 
was in power when the, request for assistance was 
placed. Sometimes we must take full blame. When the 
personnel office is responsible for a failure, it means that 
we have selected the wrong man or woman for the job. 


What Makes Him “Right”? 


What makes an expert “right” for a United Nations 
assignment? We have learned many things in a few 
years about this rather special type of personnel opera- 
tion, one being that an/expert can fail for a variety of 
reasons. But, given a high degree of professional com- 
petence (which is the easiest point for us to check, 
through extensive reference enquiries), the determining 
factors seem to be what I would call emotional stability 
and the ability to adjust to completely “foreign” situa- 
tions, extending beyond geographic and racial differ- 
ences. 

Checking on this aspect of a potential technical as- 
sistance expert’s suitability calls for a good deal more 
ingenuity than determining whether he is a competent 
hydroelectric engineer or social worker or public ad- 
ministrator. It has often been suggested that we should 
use a psychological test; but, thus far at least, in a re- 
cruitment operation which relies mostly on persuasion 
and is aimed in many cases at high-ranking persons in 
professions or from countries where this device is not 
commonly accepted, and at experts who have often had 
years, and sometimes many years, of practical experi- 
ence in the country to which the United Nations pro- 
poses to send them, we have felt that it would be 
impracticable to ask our candidates to undergo any sort 
of written examination. Instead, we use more traditional 
methods, such as the personal interview, which we in- 
sist upon before proposing anyone to the requesting 
government, which must in all cases make the final 
choice of the expert. 

When we can arrange to do so, we like to see the 
candidate in his own office or home. We also like to 
meet his family, who may accompany him. Of the many 
yardsticks, none is in itself infallible; but we take com- 
fort from the evidence that a combination of all the 


varying kinds of information we are able to collect from 
different sources provides a basis of judgment which 
has over the years proved to be reasonably successful. 
Still, the final decision to recommend a candidate re- 
mains, and probably always will remain, a most delicate 
matter; especially when one bears in mind that the 
chosen adviser may be responsible for recommendations 
capable of affecting the prosperity and welfare of mil- 
lions of men and women. 

While a cosmopolitan background and earlier experi- 
ence abroad may be very useful in our type of work, we 
have had encouraging experiences with many individuals 
who have never strayed far from their own homes, but 
who are well adjusted and respected in their own com- 
munities, wherever they may be. 

This is especially true in the more technical fields. 
Engineering problems or the microscopic examination 
of fossil shells in petroleum prospecting are much the 
same anywhere. On the other hand, a social welfare or 
home economics expert would be severely handicapped 
by failure to realize that the standards and methods of 
Illinois or Lancashire are not necessarily applicable 
among a Moslem or Buddhist people with a completely 
different tradition and deeply cherished beliefs of their 
own. It is an interesting, and unique, feature of United 
Nations technical assistance that nearly a quarter of the 
experts recruited come from countries which are them- 
selves receiving aid under the same program. 


Grey Hair an ‘Asset’ 


Because of the nature of the program—primarily, its 
advisory character—there is little, if any, opportunity 
for the very young “expert,” regardless of his brilliance 
or academic distinctions. Instead, we must look for per- 
sons who have truly established themselves within their 
own fields and who can, consequently, command the 
respect and the ear of very senior officials of the gov- 
ernments with which they work. In this type of activity, 
grey hair and the other signs of middle age may be very 
desirable attributes. 

We could never have signed up the number of 
experts which we have, had it not been for the remark- 
able degree of cooperation received from most of the 


Technical assistance experts (second and third left) being interviewed at Headquarters by a recruitment officer 


and by Dr. Hugh L. 
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economically developed countries. All over the world 
we have colleagues within national civil services who, 
drawing on their knowledge of and contact with na- 
tional universities, institutes and industry, are trying to 
help us find candidates. They all seem to share our 
enthusiasm for the program and our pride when the 
job is well done. This official assistance is in addition 
to the governments’ voluntary financial contributions to 
the operation, and it is difficult to add up. Even more 
important than the considerable sum of money involved 
is the assurance that the candidates whom we nominate 
have been already scrutinized objectively by their own 
countrymen and have been judged by them to be 
among the best in their field and worthy to play their 
part in this world-wide program. 

Of all the satisfactions which the work has brought, 
I must put first the getting to know, as colleagues and 


frequently as friends, so many men and women from 
different countries who have brought to the program 
and to our joint endeavors a rich assortment of skills, 
enthusiasms and understanding. In so doing, they have 
afforded me, in a very special degree, a chance to see 
and participate in a living demonstration of what the 
world can be like when goodwill and the wise sharing 
of knowledge are allowed to contribute to its progress. 
In this sense, technical assistance has become for me, 
as for people in every corner of the globe, a notable 
and hopeful sign in a harsh world. It is not the 
“recipient” countries alone which profit. Most experts 
have spoken with deep satisfaction of their experience 
in the field and of the rewards which their service has 
brought, despite any difficulties they may have en- 
countered. It was our no less rewarding task to help to 
create the opportunities for them to win this satisfaction. 


New Hope for the Handicapped 


by Concepcion K. Evans 


FELLOWS have an important role in the technical 
assistance program, although we hear much less of them 
than of the experts. We have asked a Filipino holder 
of a United Nations fellowship in rehabilitation to tell 
us about her work. She is one of many to whom a fel- 
lowship has brought the unexpected chance to add to 
their experience by travelling abroad. 


Although I had spent some years working with the 
physically handicapped in the Philippines, I never ex- 
pected that my interest in the subject would lead to 
my undertaking a tour of study in the United States. 
Why should it? The possibility that I might one day be 
flying across the Pacific as a United Nations fellow 
never entered my head. There is so much to do for the 
handicapped in my native land that we had very little 
time to build castles in the air. Our concern was to get 
on with the job. In this we had been given a splendid 
example by the supervisor of the pilot demonstration 
training centre and workshop in Barranca, Cubao, 
where I work. This remarkable man, Victor Baltazar, 
lost his sight in a torture cell during the Second World 
War and later, after being himself rehabilitated in New 
York, became a United Nations fellow in rehabilitation 
and training of the handicapped, to whom his life is 
now devoted. 

On his return from the United Nations fellowship, 
Victor Baltazar lost no time in applying what he had 
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learned. Seemingly unaffected by his own terrible han- 
dicap, he initiated the first rehabilitation services in the 
Philippines. That was in February 1954. As soon as I 
heard what he was doing, I wanted to play my part, 
and I joined him that same month as a volunteer 
worker. There were only the two of us to begin with, 
and our headquarters were of the simplest. We ac- 
quired a single bare room, where we began to offer 
our services to our first blind clients. 

There were eleven of them in those early days. We 
had to go and fetch them from their homes, because 
they had no other means of getting to us. We gave 
them preliminary interviews, followed by casework 
on their particular problems, with individual guidance 
and counselling. I also gave lessons in arithmetic, the 
writing of script, how to get about despite the handicap 
of being blind and some general orientation. Meanwhile, 
Victor Baltazar was busy at all hours of the day calling 
on members of Congress and others to get support for a 
proposed rehabilitation law. 


“Smiling” Equipment 

When we closed down the office each evening, I 
turned to my own studies, and Victor Baltazar took 
time to give me progressive instruction in helping the 
handicapped. Coffee breaks we had, too. They proved 
very useful in cultivating the friendship of the Social 
Welfare Administration personnel, particularly of the 
property custodian. From him I was able to “smile” 
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two tables, a few reams of office stationery and some 
chairs that had no seats. Still more important, I suc- 
ceeded in attracting three other volunteer social work- 
ers to our staff. 

Eventually, that number rose to seven, but for a long 
time we were all listed on the “temporary” payroll, for 
the rehabilitation movement had to compete with many 
other demands on the time and funds of the authorities. 
Victor Baltazar as supervisor and I as his assistant 
earned the equivalent of $2.50 a day, while our col- 
leagues received a salary equal to $2. Part of our 
slender earnings always went to purchase materials for 
the centre and to provide transportation and lunch for 
some of our blind clients who could not afford such 
things. 

Our work soon expanded to include persons with 
other handicaps than blindness, and on June 19, 1954, 
the late President Magsaysay signed an Act officially 
launching the rehabilitation program as a recognized 
part of Philippine social welfare. Financial support was 
provided by the proceeds of an annual sweepstake, 
supervised and controlled by the Social Welfare Ad- 
ministration. In March 1955, the first sweepstake al- 
located to our office was held, and we began to look 
forward to a less precarious future for the whole enter- 


prise. 


*“Shoe-String” Manufacturing 


Official recognition and support did not mean, how- 
ever, that there was no opening left for personal initia- 
tive. The training centre had depended at first on what 
someone called “guts and the grace of God,” and both 
elements have been frequently called upon since. There 
was always an opening for ideas. Three of our ortho- 
pedic cases knew woodworking and rattan craft, so we 
set them to work, partly as useful training for the 
others and partly as occupational therapy. 

I had asked a representative of the Salvation Army 
to come and talk to our clients during their social hour, 
and this led to a request from the Salvation Army that 
we should make wooden toys for distribution at Christ- 
mas to poor children. Soon we had the idea of using 
our workshop for the regular manufacture of toys, and 
we began to solicit orders. 

To begin with, our “workshop” consisted of one 


power jig-saw—a borrowed one. We had no raw mate- 
rials. Paint and a box of nails came from my personal 
funds. I still remember riding in triumph on top of a pile 
of old wooden crates and scrap lumber which came 


to the centre by truck—a first donation of raw mate- 
rials from the United States naval base at Sangley 
Point. Our venture was to owe much to the generous 
support and cooperation of this base and that at 
Olongapo, Subic Bay. The latter gave us $3,000 worth 
of power carpentry machines and tools. By selling 
tickets for a carnival at the Sangley Point base, we 
found ourselves the proud possessors of a station 
wagon, an invaluable ally in dealing with our growing 
family of handicapped clients. 

I have mentioned all these details because they give 


an idea of how such a venture as a new rehabilitation 
service has to be improvised in a country like mine. I 
do not remember stealing anything, but we begged and 
borrowed with a vengeance. Perhaps there is nothing 
really surprising in the fact that I had never imagined 
myself leaving this little centre as a United Nations 
fellow to study the huge rehabilitation programs in 
America. The Social Welfare Administration never did 
tell me why I was nominated. However, it turned out 
to be a very great privilege, and I am sure that what I 
have seen in the United States will be an inspiration in 
my work at home. 


Standard for Own Efforts 


It is important to understand that the seeds planted 
in a fellow’s mind may not immediately germinate on 
her return to different economic and social conditions. 
This by no means lessens the value of such a fellow- 
ship, because the higher achievements which a fellow 
has seen abroad offer a standard by which to direct her 
own more modest efforts. ' 

It would not be possible to introduce into the Philip- 
pines the full panoply of up-to-date rehabilitation serv- 
ices existing in a country as economically and socially 
advanced as the United States. The Republic of the 
Philippines, and many other countries receiving tech- 
nical assistance, have not the financial resources to sup- 
port such an ambitious program. They have so many 
other problems, too. 

First of all, such countries need more industrial 
development, leading to their greater economic self- 
sufficiency and bringing new opportunities of employ- 
ment in industry, or in sub-contract work which can 
benefit our disabled population, too. We need more 
legislation to provide for adequate welfare assistance to 
the poor and disabled and to offer education to dis- 
abled children and aid for the children of handicapped 
workers. One cannot talk of rehabilitation to a cripple 
who is hungry. Food and shelter must come first. 

It is on these problems that I hope to concentrate 
after my return to my own country. What I have 
learned during my United Nations fellowship will give 
me a standard by which to judge what is eventually 
possible. I shall try to pass on to others at the centre 
as much as they can actually use of the new techniques 
I have seen in America. In this way, our still modest 
program will continue to be an educational tool, until 
the time comes when such education is no longer re- 
quired. That, however, will not be until our Govern- 
ment is in a position to ensure really adequate financial 
support for the rehabilitation program in which it be- 
lieves. 

That it does believe in such a program is shown by 
the history of our little centre and by its choice of me 
as one of the United Nations fellows to whom it was 
entitled under the technical assistance program. I would 
like to see more and more people in my country moved 
by a determination to help our less fortunate brothers. 
With the divine help to which my own faith is anchored, 
I am confident that we shall see this happen. 
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United Nations Observation Group 
in LEBANON 


I vehicles painted white and carrying the United Na- 

tions insignia, United Nations observers began active 
reconnaissance in Beirut and its environs on the morn- 
ing of June 13. 

That was less than two days after the Security Coun- 
cil, at United Nations Headquarters in New York, had 
decided urgently to dispatch an observation group to 
Lebanon and had authorized Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold to take the necessary steps to imple- 
ment that decision. 

The purpose of the observation, as defined by the 
Council resolution, is to ensure that there is no illegal 
infiltration of personnel or supply of arms or other 
materiel across the Lebanese borders. The group is to 
keep the Council currently informed through the Sec- 
retary-General. 

The decision to send out the group was reached by 
the Council after hearing charges by the representative 
of Lebanon concerning interference by the United Arab 
Republic in the internal affairs of Lebanon and a reply 
by the representative of the United Arab Republic. 
(See parts two and three below.) 

On the night of June 10, before the Council had taken 
its decision, the Secretary-General had already made 
some necessary preparatory arrangements, as a result of 
which the first five military observers arrived in Beirut 
on the afternoon of June 12, and a second group of five 
the next afternoon. They had been made available as 
temporary assistance by Major-General Carl Carlsson 
von Horn, Chief of Staff of the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization, who had detached them from 
UNTSO duty. They were under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel W. M. Brown, of New Zealand. Another 
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Security Council acts 
to ensure against legal movement 


of men and arms across borders 


five observers from the same staff were provided later. 

It was these early-arrived observers who began the 
reconnaissance on June 13. From the beginning, officials 
of the group requested of the Lebanese authorities that 
the observer teams be accorded complete freedom of 
movement throughout Government-held areas. In a few 
initial trips “of uncertain and dangerous nature,” pilot 
jeeps manned by Lebanese troops were used to check 
roads half an hour in advance of the United Nations 
teams and half an hour behind them. In subsequent 
trips, the observer teams proceeded without pilot 
vehicles. 

The initial purpose of the patrols and road recon- 
naissances was to have the observers and vehicles appear 
in as many areas as possible as soon as possible. As a 
result, by June 16, observer teams had covered most 
main-road areas in Government-held regions and had 
reached and entered areas not held by Government 
forces. 


Task Complicated 


By then, too, the teams were working according to a 
schedule under a plan by which they would probe fur- 
ther each day in the direction of the frontier. Their 
task, however, was greatly complicated by the fact that 
only a small part of the total frontier appeared to be 
controlled by Government forces. 

Each team was composed of two observers, each with 
a radio-equipped vehicle, and one radio officer with a 
communications jeep. The three members of each team 
operated in their vehicles in a convoy at safe intervals 
and kept in constant communication with each other. 

It was the intention to establish various field stations 
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trom each of which the observers would attempt to pro- 
ceed into the frontier areas. As of June 20, such field 
posts had been established in the Tripoli, Chtaura, 
Marjayoun and Saida areas. The observers had gen- 
erally met with a friendly and cooperative reception, 
particularly in Beirut. 

On June 23, Colonel Brown, the Chief Military 
Observer, met, by personal arrangement, with two 
Druse leaders in an area not held by Government 
forces, and it was anticipated that the observers would 
maintain contact with the Druse leaders. 

On June 16 the Secretary-General reported that, on 
the basis of a careful assessment of needs and in view of 
the planned method of operation, the number of mili- 


tary observers was being increased to one hundred. An 


urgent request had been made of fourteen Governments 
to provide officers for that purpose. As of June 25, 
ninety-four military observers from eleven countries had 
joined the staff of the Observation Group, and the full 
complement was expected within a few days. The coun- 
tries represented were Burma, Canada, Denmark, Fin- 
land, India, Italy, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Peru and Sweden. 

Likewise the communications and _ transportation 
facilities, initially provided by UNTSO, would have to be 
considerably expanded, the Secretary-General also re- 
ported. The addition of four light aircraft of recon- 
naissance type, together with two helicopters, was later 
provided, on request, by Sweden and the United States. 
The Swedish observation planes were to be flown by 
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Swedish pilots, and the American helicopters by Nor- 
wegian pilots. 


The Observation Group 


Meanwhile, on June 14, Mr. Hammarskjold an- 
nounced that he had appointed as members of the 
United Nations Observation Group in Lebanon three 
persons of wide political or military experience and had 
asked them to proceed to Lebanon without delay. They 
were Galo Plaza, businessman and former President of 
Ecuador; Rajeshwar Dayal, Indian diplomat and former 
permanent representative of India to the United Na- 
tions; and Major-General Odd Bull, Air Commander 
of the Royal Norwegian Air Force. General Bull is 
executive member of the Observation Group in charge 
of military observers. He arrived in Beirut on June 15, 
and the other two within a few days. 

At a subsequent press briefing, Mr. Plaza stressed that 
the operation of the Group was for observation pur- 
poses and not for police action. The objective, he said, 
was to stop infiltration by spotting it and exposing it to 
world opinion, thus applying moral force. 

As Secretary of the Group and as representative of 
the Secretariat, David Blickenstaff, Director of the 
United Nations Information Centre in Paris, arrived on 
June 12; and Shiv K. Shastri, of the Executive Office 
of the Secretary-General, followed two days later from 
Headquarters as Assistant Secretary. On an emergency 
and temporary basis, the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 


Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold with President Camille Chamoun. 
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Galo Plaza 


provided the necessary administrative assistance and 
other cooperation. Mr. Hammarskjold emphasized, 
however, that that in no way involved an association 
of UNRWA with the operation. 

Headquarters of the Observation Group were estab- 
lished in a Beirut hotel, close to its telecommunications 
facilities, where all the staff members, including the 
observers, were housed. 

Immediately on arrival in Beirut, the United Nations 
civilian and military representatives established contact 
with the appropriate Lebanese authorities in order to 
facilitate their work. The Lebanese Government desig- 
nated a Minister to be in charge of relations between 
the Government and the Observation Group, and estab- 
lished a five-man commission to assist in that purpose, 
as indicated in a letter on June 15 from the Prime 
Minister to General Bull. 


Diplomatic Status 


The status of the Group, such as its privileges and 
immunities, was defined in a letter of June 13 from the 
Secretary-General to the Foreign Minister of Lebanon. 
Mr. Hammarskjold wrote in part: 

“In view of the special importance and difficult nature 
of the functions which this Observation Group will per- 
form, I would propose that, with the operation as now 
envisaged, your Government might agree to extend to 
the Observation Group consisting of three senior mem- 
bers, the United Nations military observers and the 
United Nations secretariat—over and above the status 
which they enjoy under the Convention on the Privileges 
and Immunities of the United Nations—the privileges 
and immunities, exemptions and facilities which are en- 


joyed by diplomatic envoys in accordance with inter- 
national law. 

“The privileges and immunities necessary for the ful- 
filment of the functions of the Observation Group also 
include freedom of entry, without delay or hindrance, 
of property, equipment and spare parts; freedom of 
movement of personnel, equipment and transport; the 
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Rajeshwar Dayal 


Major-General Odd Bull 


use of United Nations vehicle registration plates; the 
right to fly the United Nations flag on premises, ob- 
servation posts and vehicles; and the right of unre- 
stricted communication by radio, both within the area 
of operations and to connect with the United Nations 
radio network, as well as by telephone, telegraph or 
other means. 

“It is my understanding that the Lebanese Govern- 
ment will provide at its own expense, in agreement with 
the representative of the Secretariat, all such premises 
as may be necessary for the accommodation and fulfil- 
ment of the functions of the Observation Group, in- 
cluding office space and areas for observation posts and 
field centres. All such premises shall be inviolable and 
subject to the exclusive control and authority of the 
Observation Group. I likewise understand that your 
Government will in consultation with the Observation 
Group provide for necessary means of transportation 
and communication. 

“If these proposals meet with your approval, I should 
like to suggest that this letter and your reply should 
constitute an agreement between the United Nations and 
Lebanon, to take effect from the date of the arrival of 
the first members of the Observation Group in Leb- 
anon.” 


First Meetings 


In his interim report of June 16 to the Security Coun- 
cil, the Secretary-General stated: 

“In view of the urgency of the situation in Lebanon, 
I considered that it would involve an unwarranted loss 
of time to request the three members of the Observa- 
tion Group to assemble in New York prior to their 
arrival in Lebanon. For only one of them was it con- 
venient to visit United Nations Headquarters en route. 
The other two were to proceed directly to Beirut. In 
view of all the circumstances, and the character of the 
task of the Observation Group, I have decided that I 
should give assistance to the Group by being present 
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Council Surveys 


Pacific 


Trust Areas 


| geen thpanes in the four trust territories of the 
Pacific region will be surveyed by the Trusteeship 
Council during its twenty-second session, which opened 
at United Nations Headquarters on June 9. The Coun- 
cil was to examine the annual reports on Australian- 
administered New Guinea and Nauru; Western Samoa 
under New Zealand administration; and the Pacific 
Islands Trust Territory (the Marshalls, Marianas and 
Carolines) under United States administration. All four 
reports covered developments during the year ending 
June 30, 1957. 

In addition, the Council was scheduled to consider 
the 1957 report on Italian-administered Somaliland and 
France’s account of its stewardship in Togoland during 
1956 

The reports on Somaliland and Western Samoa may 
prove of special significance this year inasmuch as both 
these territories are now approaching the Charter’s 
goal of self-government or independence. 

Somaliland has reached the last stage in its progress 
toward autonomy, scheduled by the General Assembly 
for 1960, and Italy will now report on the final mea- 
sures paving the way for full statehood. In its appraisal 
of the East African territory, the Council will also take 
into account two other reports reviewing current con- 
ditions there. One is that of the United Nations Advi- 
sory Council for Somaliland, covering the period April 
1957-1958. Representatives of the three states members 
of this organ—stationed in Mogadiscio—will be pres- 
ent during the Council’s deliberations [the Advisory 
Council, established by the General Assembly under 
its resolution of November 21, 1949, dealing with the 
former Italian colonies in Africa, is composed of 
Colombia, Egypt, and the Philippines]. The other 
relevant report is that of the United Nations Visiting 
Mission to East African trust territories, which toured 
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Italian-administered Somaliland in July and August 
last year. (See the UNiTeED Nations REviEw, Vol. 4, 
No. 8, February 1958.) 


Western Samoa’s Advance 

Western Samoa is also advancing rapidly toward 
self-rule and the Council will learn of the latest steps 
taken in this direction. Present plans call for the elec- 
tion of a Samoan Prime Minister in 1960 and it is 
expected that the South Seas territory will become fully 
self-governing by 1961. With a population of just over 
100,000, the territory will be one of the smallest self- 
governing lands in the world. 

Of particular interest will be the presence at the 
Council’s session of the two Fautua of Samoa—Tupua 
Tamasese and Tanumafili Malietoa—both members of 
the Council of State and representatives of the two 
royal houses of Tupua and Malietoa. Samoa’s Minister 
of Works, Matafa Fiame, will also travel to New York 
for the Council’s session. This is the first time Samoan 
leaders have been included in New Zealand’s delegation 
to the Trusteeship Council, although it may be recalled 
that the Hon. Tupua Tamasese visited United Nations 
Headquarters in 1953 when on his way to attend the 
Coronation of Queen Elizabeth. Interviewed at that 
time he expressed complete confidence in Samoa’s 
future. 

Special representatives of the administering authori- 
ties of the territories to be reviewed will be present 
before the Council to answer members’ questions and 
to supplement information in the reports. Australia, as 
the administering authority in both New Guinea and 
the tiny island of Nauru, will be represented by Mr. 
H. J. Jones; for the Pacific Islands Trust Territory the 
special representative will be Mr. Delmas H. Nucker; 
Mr. G. R. Powles, High Commissioner in Western 
Samoa, will be New Zealand’s special representative 
for that territory. 


French Togoland 


A report on the organization, conduct and results of 
the recent general elections in French Togoland will be 
submitted to the Council by Max Dorsinville, the 
United Nations Commissioner who, with a team of 
international observers, supervised the elections. In 
addition, France is expected to submit a separate report 
concerning the transfer of further powers to the Togo- 
land Government and the convening of the newly 
elected Togoland Legislative Assembly and on any 
wishes the latter might express regarding the territory’s 
future. In accordance with the General Assembly’s 
resolution of last year concerning the future of French 
Togoland, the Council will subsequently submit its own 
report on the question to the next session of the General 
Assembly. 

A total of 133 petitions are listed for examination by 
the Council at the current session. Most of these will, 
however, be considered in detail by the Council’s 
Standing Committee on Petitions, which will submit 
recommendations in each case for the Council’s endorse- 
ment and final action. 
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At its last session the Council decided to dispatch a 
visiting mission to the West African trust territories this 
coming autumn. The mission will be composed of 
India, Haiti, New Zealand and the United States. The 
governments concerned recently informed the Secretary- 
General that they have nominated the following repre- 
sentatives for membership on this mission: India, Mr. 
Rikhi Jaipal; Haiti, Mr. Georges Salomon; New Zea- 
land, Mr. W. G. Thorp; United States, Mr. Benjamin 
Gerig. Final arrangements for this mission and _ its 
itinerary will now be completed. The Council will also 
make preliminary arrangements for a visiting mission 
which will tour the Pacific trust territories next year. 

A number of other questions on the Council’s twenty- 
one-point agenda arise from General Assembly recom- 
mendations. These include such matters as the dissem- 
ination of information on the United Nations and the 


Samoa’s First 
Master of Arts 


A YOUNG SAMOAN GIRL, Miss Fana- 

afi Ma’ia’i, who has been study- 
ing at Victoria University, Wellington, 
in New Zealand, has made scholastic 
history for her people in Western 
Samoa, the New Zealand-administered 
trust territory. In 1956 she became the 
first full-blooded Polynesian girl to at- 
tain a British Bachelor of Arts degree. 
More recently Miss Ma’ia’i added to 
this distinction by becoming the first 
Polynesian woman to obtain a British 
Master of Arts degree with first-class 
honors. In doing this, she joined the 
select band who have attained an M.A. 
in one academic year instead of the 
customary two. 


Now Miss Ma’ia’i has won further facts from almost 
would yield her authentic information. 
While writing her thesis, she also com- 
pleted her papers for a Diploma in 
she attained. This 
“A” Teachers’ Cer- 


academic laurels by obtaining the 
James Macintosh Overseas Scholarship 
and is only the fifth person to achieve 
this honor since 1932. The scholarship 
is for two years and Miss Ma’ia’i was 
due to leave for England this month to 
attend London University, where she 


Miss Fanaafi Ma’ia’i 


any source that 


Education, which 
entitles her to an 
tificate, the highest in the land. 


Trusteeship System in trust territories; the effects of 
the European economic community on the development 
of certain trust territories; and offers by member states 
of study and training facilities for the people of the 
trust territories. Various organizational matters com- 
plete the Council’s agenda. The session is expected to 
last about eight weeks. 

The present composition of the Trusteeship Council 
is as follows: administering members: Australia, 
Belgium, France, Italy, New Zealand, the United King- 
dom and the United States; non-administering mem- 
bers: Burma, China, Guatemala, Haiti, India, USSR, 
and the United Arab Republic. In the absence of 
Emilio Arenales Catalan, of Guatemala, who was elect- 
ed President of the Council at its last session, Alfred 
Claeys Bouuaert, of Belgium, presided at the current 
session. 


ly. I would like to write about the basic 
qualities that make Western peoples 
what they are and how they differ 
from Island peoples. People talk about 
blending the cultures and think that 
the three R’s will do it automatically 
and produce students who will think in 
Western philosophy. Those are the lines 
on which I would like to write.” 

Whatever the future may hold for 
Miss Ma’ia’i, she firmly intends to re- 
turn eventually to her South Sea island 
home in order “to do further work 
among my own people.” 


Scholarship Scheme 


It is interesting to recall that a year 
ago the Trusteeship Council, after con- 
sidering New Zealand’s annual report 
on Western Samoa, noted that although 
there is no higher educational institu- 
tion in the territory itself, more and 
more young Samoans are now graduat- 
ing from universities overseas. In its 
1956 report on the territory the admin- 
istering authority stated: “Until the 
educational facilities of Samoa are suf- 
ficiently advanced, the New Zealand 
Government each year awards a num- 
ber of scholarships tenable by Samoan 
students for study in New Zealand 
schools. During this period of educa- 
tion the aptitudes of the students are 
noted so that upon completion of the 


will read for a doctorate in the teach- 
ing of English and indigenous lan- 
guages. 

The thesis which the young scholar 
presented for her M.A. deals with the 
historical development of education in 
the Pacific Islands—‘The Study of the 
Developing Pattern of Education, and 
the Factors Influencing That Develop- 
ment in New Zealand’s Pacific De- 
pendencies.” Practically all informa- 
tion in the thesis is based on original 
research, Miss Ma‘ia’i obtaining her 
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Translated Books 


Not content with these accomplish- 
ments, the young Samoan girl has also 
found time to translate three books 
into the Samoan language — “The 
Black Tulip,” published last year, 
“King Solomon’s Mines,” now on sale, 
and “Treasure Island,” now in its last 
stages of completion. When asked 
about her plans for the future, Miss 
Ma’ia’i said: “Since writing my thesis, 
I can clearly view the whole problem 
of Pacific Islands education historical- 


secondary school courses they may be 
directed to commercial training, trade 
apprenticeships, or higher education at 
the university. Thus, a number of stu- 
dents are receiving training as teachers, 
nurses, and apprentices in numerous 
trades, or are undergoing professional 
training as doctors, pharmacists, etc. 
Since 1945 a total of 135 students have 
been awarded government scholarships 
in New Zealand, seventeen being 
awarded during the year for com- 
mencement in 1957.” 
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An expert tells 


how he made seafood popular 


in South America and Yugoslavia 


Fishing for Consumers 


I BEGAN “fishing for consumers” 
some ten years ago when the 
Danish Ministry of Fisheries and the 
fisheries industries sponsored a cam- 
paign to increase the use of fish. One 
of my problems was to persuade my 
fellow countrymen to eat catfish. 

The catfish is an ugly fish, and its 
teeth are like those of a cat. Surely, | 
thought, the mere sight of its face was 
enough to prevent people buying it. 
The first move was to stop displaying 
the fish for sale “in the round.” We 
decided to offer the fish to the public 
as fillets. Its name was also a draw- 
back and reminded the public of its 
ugly face, so we changed it to “cutlet 
fish.” 

This was a good start but we still 
had to overcome another obstacle— 
the consumers’ resistance to a new 
kind of food. Cookery demonstrations 
were organized and soon convinced 
the housewives that the “cutlet fish” 
was a very tasty food. Public opinion 
was also favorably influenced when 
restaurants started to serve this “new” 
fish. In fact, the demand increased so 
much that the price went up, and we 
had to fix a selling price low enough 
for the consumers but high enough to 
encourage the fishermen and _ the 
trade. Cutlet fish became the fashion 
when you entertained friends, and 
even the children soon preferred this 
fish to others they had known. 

When two Danish boats went to 
Uruguay in 1949 to catch fish for the 
local population, I went along to study 
distribution problems in Montevideo 
and to find out if I could “catch con- 
sumers” for the corvina fish, which 


could be caught in quantity § in 
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by John Fridthjof 


Uruguayan waters. The consumers 
were offered filleted corvina at reason- 
able prices, but they preferred mer- 
luza, a hake fish caught only in small 
quantities at higher cost. 

Our first task was to make the pop- 
ulation aware of the nutritive value of 
the cheap corvina. Recipes were dis- 
tributed to show the many ways of 
preparing corvina. Sales of the fish 
soon went up in the areas where we 
campaigned. My family did its bit to 
encourage our friends by including 


the corvina on the menu at home. 

Then, in 1951, I went to Chile as 
an FAO fish-marketing expert. The 
Situation was this: many Chileans 
needed more proteins in their diet. 
Chile, with 2,600 miles of coastline, 
has abundant fish, comparatively 
cheap in price, at its doorstep. But fish 
in the sea is one thing; getting it onto 
the national dinner plate is another. 
Between these two stages there are 
various problems: the catch, the un- 
loading, storage, freezing, salting, dis- 


Mr. Fridthjof shows some of the educational materials 
which he used to make Mexicans more “fish conscious.” 
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Mexican housewives learn different ways of cooking fish. 


During the demonstration 
samples of the fish were 


tribution, price and popular taste and 
prejudice. The Government of Chile 
asked FAO to include in its team of 
specialists an expert on promoting fish 
consumption. 

The problems of using Chile’s fish 
resources to meet its food needs had 
been summed up in a survey as fol- 
lows: “Some people don’t eat fish be- 
cause they never see any; it never 
reaches them. In other cases, the fish 
reaches the people, but they cannot 
afford to buy it, or the quality is too 
bad. Then we have the case where 
the fish reaches the people who can 
buy it, but they don’t because they 
don’t know the value and importance 
of fish in their diet. Lastly, there is 
the case where the fish reaches people 
who can buy it, who know its value, 
but who just don’t like it.” 

Fish Enter School Curriculum 

The Chilean authorities were aware 
that there would have to be improved 
storage and refrigeration plants and 
better distribution and marketing 
facilities. They also realized that it is 
useless to provide more fish if the 
people can’t or won't buy it. Our plans 
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recipes were distributed and 
handed out to the audience. 


for popularizing fish ranged from 
“Eat More Fish” weeks in the prin- 
cipal cities to winning the cooperation 
of public agencies dealing with nutri- 
tion, social welfare, teaching and 
so on. Schoolteachers were most effec- 
tive collaborators. They helped to 
work the subject of fish into the 
school curriculum, and the results 
could be seen when we visited the 
schools. For example, around the 
walls of a classroom for girls aged 
from ten to twelve would be paintings 
and drawings of fish—such as “nature 
studies” of different types of fish and 
cartoons showing how satisfying fish 
meals were. Children sang about 
fishermen and fish, lessons involved 
writing essays on the food value of 
fish and some pupils embellished their 
exercise books with such drawings as 
those of a haddock rampant. The en- 
thusiasm shown by the children taught 
us that they are the best ambassadors 
in the home. Some 4,000 schools took 
part in the campaign and helped carry 
propaganda to their communities. 
Consumption increased by more than 
forty per cent. My family also helped; 
merluza, abundant and cheap in Chile, 


was regularly on our menu. It is very 
tasty, but people thought it was not so 
good as more expensive fish. But little 
by little we overcame this prejudice, 
so that even exclusive restaurants 
served merluza. 

In 1954, Yugoslavia called for tech- 
nical assistance to help make better 
use of the big seasonal catches, par- 
ticularly of sardines. We started work 
by setting up Town Fish Committees 
to obtain more regular supplies of fish. 
It was only by making both supplies 
and quality more reliable that house- 
wives could be persuaded to include 
fish regularly in the family diet. The 
committees, therefore, included repre- 
sentatives of the public health authori- 
ties, the chambers of commerce, the 
fishing industry and local women’s or- 
ganizations concerned in_ teaching 
home economics. They carried out a 
concentrated “Eat More Fish” cam- 
paign. The home economists organ- 
ized exhibitions which stressed the 
value of fish from a nutritional stand- 
point and gave demonstrations on how 
best to choose, prepare, cook and 
serve it. ; 


Children Aid the Program 


The second approach was made 
through the education authorities, 
very much along the same lines as in 
Chile. Children visited local fish mar- 
kets and asked such questions as 
“Why are there no prices on your 
fish?” and “Why is your overall not 
clean?” when they found that condi- 
tions did not correspond to those 
described by their teachers. The sales- 
men defended themselves, but they 
could not satisfy the children, who 
insisted that fish should be kept in 
hygienic conditions, as they had been 
told at school. 

The Fish Committees and their pro- 
gram of work provided examples 
which were followed all over the 
country, and in some places they were 
made to deal with a wider range of 
foodstuffs, including milk. My family 
and I missed the delicious fish meals 
in Yugoslavia when we left to take up 
my assignment in Mexico. 

One of the most valuable methods 
of teaching children and adults 
cially where there is a large percent- 
age of illiteracy—is through 
aids. These may take many forms, but 
one I have found most effective is the 
puppet show. We made great use of 
puppets during my assignment in 
Mexico. For example, personnel of 
the Ministry of Education wrote and 
staged a puppet show called “The 
Troubles of a Housewife.” The story 
was about a Mexican housewife who 
proposed to solve her financial prob- 
lems by buying less food. It was used 
as a contribution to the “Eat Fish” 


espe- 


visual 





Children at a Zagreb school prepare a tasty dish for the 


class Cookery 


demonstrations 


and the exhibitions have 


stimulated interest in seafoods and in Yugoslavia's fisheries 


campaign launched during 1954/55 
The play’s chief purpose was to show 
how to economize safely by substitut- 
ing imexpensive varieties of fish for 
more costly items. The play was also 
used to teach basic facts about nutri- 
tion generally and to help in planning 
balanced meals 

Previous surveys had shown that 
the housewives of the lower-income 
classes in Mexico have only the cost 
of a kilo of meat with which to feed 
a family of ten persons for one day 
If, therefore, the family was to get its 
animal requirements from 
meat, the housewife would have no 
money left for anything else 


protein 


Sharkfish Furnish a Solution 


We found a solution to this prob- 
lem in a smaller kind of sharkfish 
which can be caught in large quanti- 
ties, salted and dried. This fish pro- 
vided the necessary proteins at one 
sixth of the price of meat. Experi- 
mental campaigns were carried out in 
urban and rural districts, coastal and 
inland, to see how far, and in which 
way, the demand for this dried fish 
product could be influenced. Govern- 
mental and non-governmental groups 


collaborated on federal, state and com- 
munity levels. An increase of 160 per 
cent in consumption took place during 
the period of my assignment, and the 
government asked FAO for a continua- 
tion of the project, so that the experi- 
ence gained could be used to cover 
the whole country 

Meanwhile, the Mexican authorities 
continued the work and I returned 
one year later to assist in extending 
activities to twelve states, from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific and 
south from the border of the United 
States, with Mexico City as a centre. 
State and municipal committees were 
made responsible for measures which 
ensured meeting demand. 
Fishermen were encouraged to catch 
more fish, which was sold at centres 
more fish in 


supplies 


where people needed 
their diet 

Obstacles to increased consumption 
were mostly due to ignorance, and in 
these cases educational activities were 
organized. These embraced fishermen, 
retail dealers and consumers. Six min- 
istries concerned with fisheries—Agri- 
culture, Extension, Education, Health, 
Economy and Labor—backed these 
local activities. A UNESCO program in 


Mexico contributed to the campaign. 
The Mexican technicians trained dur- 
ing my assignment continued these 
activities when I left the country. My 
family and I shall long remember 
the response in Mexico. My boy, now 
twelve years old, became enthusiastic 
about the puppet show and has pre- 
pared his own show for his friends 
in Brazil, where | am now on my sec- 
ond assignment. 

The fishing industry in the southern 
states of Brazil in an important sup- 
plier of fish to the central part of the 
country, including Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo, which contain about fifty 
per cent of the population of Brazil. 
My work on a first assignment there 
in 1951 was concentrated partly in 
the production centres in the southern 
states and partly in the consumption 
centres of Sao Paulo and Rio de Jan- 
eiro. The reasons for low consump- 
tion of fish, despite the need of more 
protein and the possibilities for sup- 
plying more fish at reasonable prices, 
are nearly the same as in Mexico and 
Chile. But they vary from region to 
region, and therefore we tackled the 
problems on a local basis, according 
to local conditions. 

We made local authorities and 
other representatives mainly respon- 
sible for the development of the cam- 
paigns. The schoolteacher again 
proved to be an important collabor- 
ator, and we found that the intro- 
duction of fish as a subject in the 
school curriculum was the beginning 
of its inclusion in our community 
programs. As a special contribution to 
our activities, and because about fifty 
per cent of the fishermen in these 
regions are illiterate, the Minister of 
Education worked out a special ABC 
for fishermen, which included prac- 
tical hints on how they could im- 
prove their working and living con- 
ditions. 

From what I have seen during my 
assignments in various countries I find 
it hard to believe that people can say 

and mean—they don’t like fish. What 
they really mean is that they don't 
like the few ways in which they have 
had fish served. The prejudices and 
objections which arise mostly through 


ignorance can be swept away if people 
are told the facts, the full story about 
fish. Once they know that there are 
varieties of fish available 


scores of 
which can be cooked and served in 
hundreds of different ways, and that 
each fish dish provides a tasty, pro- 
tein-rich meal at low cost, they be- 
come confirmed fish-eaters. And the 
increased consumption which results 
helps to build up a sound, profitable 
fishing industry which, in turn, con- 
tributes to a rising standard of living 
for the fishermen and their families. 
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5400 More People Every Hour 


increased medical knowledge and 


widespread health work contribute to world population 


ype POPULATION of our world is in- 
creasing at the startling rate of 
approximately 5,400 persons every 
hour, or 47 million each year. Enough 
people will be born in the next two 
years to equal the current population 
of Japan, and in the next four years 
to nearly approximate the population 
of the Soviet Union. At the present 
pace, the world total of 2,737 million 
people will be doubled before the end 
of this century. These findings are 
among a vast array of statistical in- 
formation on population trends and 
shifts appearing in the newly-published 
United Nations Demographic Year- 
book for 1957. 


One of the prime factors in popu- 
lation trends, United Nations statisti- 
cal experts point out, is the decreasing 
death rate over a large part of the 
world—eighteen per thousand. In 
many countries the death rate has de- 
clined by 25 per cent during the past 
twenty years, and in some countries by 
as much as half. During that period 
the world population went up almost 
25 per cent. The ratio of births to 
deaths is not constant throughout the 
world. While the birth rate is high in 
Asia and Africa, so is the mortality rate. 
Latin America, with a high birth rate, 
has a lower mortality rate, and con- 
sequently it has the fastest growing 
population in the world, 2.5 per cent 
annually, against a world average of 
1.6 per cent. Asia, with its huge num- 
bers of people, contributes the largest 
number of new arrivals each year, 
about twenty-four million—half of the 
total gain. 

Nevertheless, life expectancy for in- 
dividuals in Asia and Latin America, 
along with those in Africa, is rela- 
tively low. Children born in the Neth- 
erlands can expect to live longer than 
children born anywhere else in the 
world—seventy-one years for males 
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and seventy-four years for females. 
Other children with long life expect- 
ancy are those born in Sweden, Nor- 
way, England, Canada, Iceland and 
Switzerland. In addition, Jewish babies 
born in Israel, male babies in Den- 
mark and female babies in the United 
States have a good chance at longev- 
ity. At the other end of the scale are 
India, Brazil, Greenland and the Bel- 
gian Congo, where the expected life 
span is forty years or less. India has 
the lowest current expectancy of thir- 
ty-two years. 


Infant Mortality Decreasing 


In many countries infant mortality 
has reached impressively low levels. In 
areas where social and economic de- 
velopment have supplied an adequate 
setting, infant mortality rates are be- 
low 2 per cent, while in other coun- 
tries one out of four babies—25 per 
cent—die before reaching their first 
birthday. Sweden is the most favored 
nation, with a rate of 1.7 per cent, 
followed closely by Iceland, the Chan- 
nel Islands, the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Finland, England, 
New Zealand, Australia and several 
non-self-governing territories. The 
United States ranks twentieth, with a 
percentage of 2.6. Although infant 
mortality is high in numerous areas of 
the world, considerable progress has 
been made over the past twenty-six 
years. The average infant mortality 
rate among a relatively large number 
of countries has decreased from 106 
per thousand in 1930 to fifty-one per 
thousand in 1956. Areas with the 
greatest gains during this period are 
Malta, Czechoslovakia, Hawaii and 
Cyprus. 


In every country for which sta- 
tistics are available, the death rate for 
females is lower than that for males. 


Reasons for the difference have not 
been determined, but suggestions that 
environmental factors and the stresses 
of living are responsible are now giv- 
ing way to possible biological causes. 

Among infants, deaths appear to be 
due primarily to prematurity, pneu- 
monia, birth injuries, congenital mal- 
formations and gastritis. But at ages 
one to four, accidents begin to appéar 
in the list of leading causes of death, 
taking second place only to pneu- 
monia. Congenital malformations and 
gastritis still take their toll, but cancer 
begins to be reported among the top 
five in slightly less than one half the 
countries for which data is available. 
At school ages (five to fourteen), ac- 
cidents—including motor-vehicle acci- 
dents, accidents in the home and rec- 
reation accidents—are the leading 
cause of death. Cancer is reported next 
most often among the leading five; con- 
genital malformations appear and so 
does pneumonia, the situation being 
the same for males and females. 

Beginning with ages fifteen to 
twenty-four, accidents of all types take 
first place among the five leading 
causes for males, while cancer gains 
in importance among females, fol- 
lowed by complications of pregnancy 
and accidents. 


Cancer the Leading Killer 


Cancer leads among the five princi- 
pal causes of death for both males and 
females aged twenty-five to forty-four 
in the thirty-one countries studied. Ac- 
cidents take second place for males, 
followed by tuberculosis, while tuber- 
culosis and complications of preg- 
nancy take second and third place for 
females. Heart disease begins to ap- 
pear among the five leading causes of 
death in the upper part of this age 
group. 

But it is at ages forty-five to sixty- 
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four that cancer becomes indisputably 
the leading cause of death for both 
sexes, with vascular lesions affecting 
the nervous system and diseases of the 
heart following. Tuberculosis is among 
the five principal killers at this age. 
The same causes predominate at ages 
sixty-five and over for both males and 
females 

During the past decade the main 
causes of death have undergone 
changes 

The role of infectious disease has 
decreased markedly as a factor in 
mortality, especially in the so-called 
advanced countries. Effective public 
health measures have almost halved 
the death rate from these causes dur- 
ing the past few years in less well de- 
veloped areas, bringing the rate from 
over 500 per thousand in 1950 among 
the Colored population of the Union 
of South Africa to 265 in 1955, and 
from over 400 in Nicaragua in the 
same year to 255 in 1955 

Tuberculosis as a cause of death has 
registered notable decreases, the range 
of the death rates in 1956 being just 
over five per thousand in Denmark 
and 108 in Hong Kong, whereas in 
1952 it ranged from eleven in Den- 
mark to 320 among the mixed popu- 
lation of the Union of South Africa 
Very high current rates in the Union 
of South Africa, the Philippines, Bra- 
zil and Hong Kong point up the evi- 


dent fact that tuberculosis has not yet 
been eliminated as a leading cause of 


death. Among the five leading causes 
in thirty-one countries, tuberculosis 
begins to appear at age fifteen and in- 
creases in frequency as one of the top 
five until age sixty-four. 


Few Malaria Fatalities 


Malaria is still a scourge in the Cape 
Verde Islands, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Guatemala, Mexico, Nicaragua 
and, to a lesser degree, in Jamaica, 
Portuguese India, Costa Rica, Colom- 
bia, Northern Rhodesia and British 
Honduras, in all of which the death 
rate exceeds thirteen per thousand. In 
most countries, very few people now 
die of malaria (or of a fever said to 
be malaria), but a very great many 
suffer from its debilitating effects. Ac- 
cording to the World Health Organi- 
zation, at least three fourths of man- 
kind live in malaria zones. Up to 
1948, about 300 million persons were 
attacked by malaria each year and 
some three million died. But the ma- 
laria eradication campaigns of the past 
ten years have cut these figures by 30 
per cent, leaving the disease as a huge 
and costly international health prob- 
lem but not a killer. The current 
worldwide campaign aims to eradi- 
cate this disease by 1967. 

Deaths from cancer show higher 
rates in 1956 than in 1948 in fifty- 
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five of the sixty-six countries for which 
data are available. Increases are uni- 
versal, being found equally in South 
and Central America, Asia, Europe 
and Oceania. Progress in diagnosis 
may account for some of the increase, 
but it would appear dubious that such 
universality of increase could be as- 
cribed wholly to this factor. The in- 
crease in numbers of persons surviv- 
ing to the older ages, having escaped 
death from infectious and other dis- 
eases now coming under control, 
should not change the age specific 
death rates from this cause. Yet death 
rates from cancer have increased at 
virtually every age. 

Increases in death rates from heart 
disease have been widespread, but not 
quite so universal as those for cancer 
mortality. Of the sixty-six areas for 
which five-year trend data are avail- 
able, increased rates are observed in 
all but sixteen. Heart diseases take a 
toll of between 200 and 400 persons 
per thousand in Western Europe, 
North America and Oceania. 


More Motor-Vehicle Deaths 


Accidents — especially motor-ve- 
hicle accidents — are increasingly a 
leading cause of death in all the coun- 
tries studied. Increased rates have been 
observed in thirty-six out of fifty-two 
areas. Annual increases up to 20 per 
cent are observed, although the ma- 
jority show increases in the neighbor- 
hood of 10 per cent. Luxembourg has 
the highest death rate from motor-ve- 
hicle accidents (28.5 per thousand), 
followed by Australia with 23.5; the 
United States with 23.4; West Ger- 
many with 23.3; and Canada, Austria 
and Aden with rates in the twenties 
As an indication of the incidence of 
death from this cause, all of these fig- 
ures may be understated, as they may 
fail to show deaths resulting at a later 
date from motor-vehicle accidents. 

The country with the highest sui- 
cide incidence is Japan, with 24.2 per 
thousand. Rates of this magnitude are 
found also in Austria, Denmark, Fin- 
land and Switzerland. A suicide inci- 
dence of less than five per thousand is 
found in Northern Ireland, Taiwan 
and in the countries of Latin America. 
These rates, the Yearbook notes, tend 
to be understated because of the tend- 
ency to fail to report suicide as the 
cause of death. Suicides are about 
three times more prevalent among 
males than among females and the 
highest rates occur at ages forty-five 
and over. Rates have not decreased 
notably over the past decade. Increases 
are geographically widespread, but of 
the order of less than one per thou- 
sand. 

For many years, interest has cen- 
tered on trying to analyze the death 
rate according to occupation. The 


problems of achieving comparability 
between the deaths and the popula- 
tion at risk, and between countries, 
are formidable. Nevertheless, England 
and Wales, Scotland and France have 
computed death rates by occupation, 
and these show some interesting simi- 
larities. It is possible to make compar- 
isons of the three countries for only 
three age groups, namely, twenty-five 
to thirty-four, thirty-five to forty-four 
and forty-five to fifty-four, and for 
males only. The striking fact which 
emerges in these three age groups is 
the consistency with which death rates 
for unskilled workers exceed those for 
farmers and administrative personnel 
by a wide margin—often by 100 per 
cent. Throughout the three age groups, 
the general rank order is maintained— 
unskilled at the top, farmers and ad- 
ministrative at the other extreme with 
lowest death rate. 


Urban Population Statistics 


The Demographic Yearbook finds 
that 15 per cent of the world’s popu- 
lation live in urban areas of 100,000 
or more inhabitants, or in the princi- 
pal city of countries where cities of 
this size do not exist. More than a 
third of the 100,000-or-more-popula- 
tion cities are located in Asia, but 
their inhabitants account for only 8 
per cent of that continent’s predom- 
inantly rural population. Another third 
of these cities is in Europe, with the 
rest scattered among the other con- 
tinents and the USSR. 

Oceania, according to the survey, 
has the highest degree of urbanization, 
with 43 per cent of its population liv- 
ing in twenty cities, eleven of which 
have 100,000 or more inhabitants and 
nine of which are smaller but are the 
capital cities of the areas in which 
they are located, 

North America follows Oceania 
with 33 per cent of the population in 
cities of 100,000 or more; Europe with 
27 per cent is third, followed by the 
USSR and South America with 21 per 
cent. Figures from Mainland China 
were received too late for inclusion. 

There are at least sixty-two cities in 
the world which are reported to have 
more than one million persons in the 
city proper. But if cities which form 
the nucleus of an agglomeration of 
over a million (but which themselves 
are less) are added, the number of 
“million” cities increases to eighty. 
Twelve of the sixty-two cities proper 
have populations between two million 
and three million, five between three 
million and four million, one between 
four million and five million and three 
over five million. 

The largest city in the world is New 
York, with a population of 7,795,471 
in the five boroughs of Manhattan, 
Queens, Bronx, Brooklyn and Rich- 
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Urban pressure: More than 400 million people live in cities of 100,000 or more 
inhabitants. Sixty-two cities have populations of over a million people each. New 
York (see scene above) remains in first place with a population of 7,795,471. 


mond, and a “standard metropolitan 
area” population of 14,066,000. Tokyo 
stands second with 7,161,513 in twen- 
ty-three wards of the city proper and 
8,471,637 in the metropolitan area. 
“Greater London” with a population 
of 8,270,430 is third in the metropol- 
itan area group, with “Greater Paris” 
—population 6,436,296—fourth. How- 
ever, if only the “city proper” is con- 
sidered, the first five cities, in order, 
are New York, Tokyo, Shanghai, Mos- 
cow and Buenos Aires. It is not known 
how many people inhabit the metro- 
politan area of the last three. 


Immigration and Emigration 


Italy and the United Kingdom are 
reported to have lost the largest num- 
ber of their residents to emigration 
during 1956, 383,077 and 140,886 re- 
spectively. Four other countries lost 
between 50,000 and 100,000 persons 
in 1955 or 1956—Japan with 71,316, 
the Federal Republic of Germany 
with 64,188, Spain with 56,953 and 
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the Netherlands with 51,319. 

At the same time, Italy received 
the second largest number of “immi- 
grants” in 1956, 202,708 persons, 
more than half of whom departed 
from Switzerland. However, since 
Switzerland was not necessarily the 
country of last permanent residence, 
nor is it normally a country of emi- 
gration, the assumption must be, says 
the report, that these large numbers 
represent Italians returning after hav- 
ing worked in Switzerland or that 
Switzerland was simply a “transit” 
country and thus the last place of de- 
parture of the Italian immigrants. The 
principal country of immigration in 
1956 was the United States. A total 
of 347,718 persons came into the 
United States in that year, declaring 
their intention to remain for one year 
or more. The largest number, 62,170, 
came from Mexico, while 55,283 came 
from the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, 44,061 from Canada and 34,- 
768 from Italy. 


Canada received 164,857 perma- 
nent immigrants during 1956, pri- 
marily from the United Kingdom, 
Italy and the Federal Republic of 
Germany, while Australia received 
123,822, principally from the United 
Kingdom, Italy and the Netherlands. 

The United Kingdom was also a 
country of immigration in 1956, hav- 
ing taken in 73,812 persons (30,680 
from North America, 17,608 from 
Asia and 13,480 from Oceania). The 
bulk of this immigration (64,104 of 
the total) consisted of Commonwealth 
nationals. 

Italy’s emigrants have for the most 
part stayed in Europe, 113,901 of 
them going to Switzerland and 87,552 
to France, probably on a non-perma- 
nent basis. The next largest group, 
considered “permanent” emigrants, 
went to the United States (36,386) 
and Canada (28,008). The destination 
of the United Kingdom’s emigrants 
was primarily Canada (43,406), Aus- 
tralia (32,408) and the United States 
(21,854). The United States and Can- 
ada received the bulk of the German 
emigration, while the Netherlands’ 
residents settled in the United States, 
Australia and Canada. Emigrants from 
Spain went to South America—speci- 
fically Venezuela, Argentina and Bra- 
zil. 


Movement to African Areas 


African territories are not yet re- 
cording a great volume of permanent 
immigration, the numbers arriving in 
the Belgian Congo, 27,051, being the 
largest. The Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland took 26,201, the Union 
of South Africa 14,919, Tanganyika 
6,516 and Uganda 2,470. 

Over a period of three years, immi- 
gration into the United States in- 
creased over 50 per cent to its 1956 
level of 347,718. Permanent immigra- 
tion into Argentina has fallen off since 
1951, when it was 98,086, to a 1956 
total of only 17,570. Immigration dur- 
ing 1956 into Israel amounted to 54,- 
996 and, though higher than in any 
year since 1951, was less than one 
third of the 1951 total, and the bulk 
of this was from Africa. Immigration 
into other countries has remained rela- 
tively stable from year to year. 

Among adults, ages twenty to twen- 
ty-nine appear to predominate among 
persons who leave one country to set- 
tle in another. Though migrant males 
usually outnumber females, female im- 
migrants into the United Kingdom, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Cyprus, Argentina and the United 
States outnumber the males. Likewise, 
slightly more females leave Sweden, 
the United Kingdom and Cyprus than 
do males, while females leaving India, 
for example, are only one tenth as 
many as males. 
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Recent Recessionary Trends 


= 


reviewed in 


1957 U.N. World Economic Survey 


r] He post-Korean expansion lost 
fell of its momentum in the 
course of 1957 and all industrial 
countries foresee a further slackening 
in economic activity in 1958, if not 
actual declines in output, according to 
the World Economic Survey, 1957, 
prepared by the United Nations 
Secretariat. Despite recent recessionary 
trends, the survey declares, the prob- 
lem of inflation has continued to evoke 
widespread concern, and has remained 
a major factor tn the hesitation to 
counteract the recession in the United 
States 

The World Economic Survey, 1957 
is the tenth in a series of comprehen- 
sive reviews of world economic con- 
ditions published by the United Na- 
tions. It is 
resolution of the General Assembly of 
October 31, 1947, in. which the 
Secretary-General was asked to pre- 
pare annual factual 
analyses of world economic conditions 
and trends. The report is intended to 
meet the requirements of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and other 
organs of the United Nations for an 
world economic 
Situation as a prerequisite for recom- 
mendations in the economic field, as 
well as to serve the needs of the gen- 
eral public. The 1957 survey, together 
with other economic reports, was to 
be considered by the twenty-sixth 
session of the Economic and Social 
Council, which convened at Geneva 
on July | 


issued in response to a 


surveys and 


appraisal of the 


Ihe present economic survey is the 
third in the series to contain a special 
study of an economic question of 
general interest. In the World Eco- 
nomic Survey, 1955, the development 
of production and trade throughout 
the world during the first postwar 
decade was reviewed. Drawing in part 
upon this review, the World Economic 


Survey, 1956 contained an analysis of 
balance of payments problems in the 
postwar period. The present survey 
complies with the request of the Eco- 
nomie and Social Council of July 1957 
that the first part of World Economic 
1957 should examine the 
problem of inflation. This survey 
draws not only upon published data 
but also upon replies by governments 


Survey, 


to a questionnaire on inflation § cir- 
culated by the Secretary-General in 
October 1957. 

In chapter | of the first part of the 
1957 survey, following a general dis- 
cussion of the nature of inflation, the 
main factors underlying recent ad- 
vances in prices in North America, 
Europe and Japan are 
analyzed. Together with a review of 
the evidence indicative of excess 
demand, the process of cost inflation 
is examined in detail. The relationship 
between domestic inflation and _ the 
external balance is then considered 
briefly. The chapter contains an exten- 
sive review and discussion of recent 


western 


governmental anti-inflationary policies, 
particular emphasis being given to the 
role of monetary policy. 

Chapter 2 similarly examines the 
forces determining recent price ad- 
vances in the primary producing pri- 
vate enterprise economies. Both de- 
mand and cost elements and the 
significance of monetary factors are 
reviewed. The chapter also includes 
an examination both of the special 
nature of the relationship between 
domestic inflation and the external 
balance in these economies and of 
budgetary, monetary and other anti- 
inflationary policies. 

The problem of inflation in the 
countries with centrally planned econo- 
mies is examined in chapter 3. A 
discussion of the nature and possibility 
of inflation in economies with central 


allocation of resources precedes an 
analysis of the causes underlying in- 
flationary pressure. The chapter also 
reviews the process of price formation 
and recent price developments. 

The second part of the 1957 survey 
contains an examination of recent 
events in the world economy. Chapter 
4, the first chapter of Part II, provides 
an analysis of the recent situation in 
the industrially advanced private enter- 
prise economies, special attention 
being given to the factors underlying 
the recessionary trends that emerged 
in 1957. 

Chapter 5 reviews recent events in 
the primary producing private enter- 
prise economies, the early impact of 
the recessionary trends in the in- 
dustrially advanced economies being 
examined in the light of the develop- 
ment programs upon which many of 
the primary producing countries are 
engaged. An assessment of the eco- 
nomic outlook at the beginning of 
1958 is given for both these groups of 
countries. The assessment is based 
largely on replies by governments to a 
questionnaire On economic trends, 
problems and policies circulated by the 
Secretary-General in November 1957. 

The last chapter of the survey pro- 
vides an account of recent changes in 
the countries with centrally planned 
economies. 

An introduction to the 1957 survey 
contrasts the sources and major char- 
acteristics of inflation in the three 
broad groups of the world economy 
and relates past experience to current 
trends. 

A more detailed description of the 
World Economic Survey, 1957 follows. 


Introduction 


The introduction to the survey states 
that the level of economic activity in 
North America levelled off early in 
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1957 and began moving downwards 
during the latter part of the year. 
Although in western Europe the aver- 
age level of economic activity was 
still higher than a year earlier, in a 
number of countries end-year output 
fell below the beginning-year rate; 
and, as had already happened in the 
United States, burdensome surpluses 
and excess capacity were beginning to 
appear in 1958. 

There was no question, however, of 
the recession taking on the dimensions 
of the prewar depression. Major 
institutional changes in all industrial 
countries both lessened their instability 
and strengthened their resistance to 
shock. A number of built-in stabilizers, 
developed during the nineteen thirties 
and the war period—most notably the 
programs for unemployment compen- 
sation and for sustaining farm incomes 
—imparted a powerful braking effect 
on the rate of decline in economic 
activity. In addition, the more than 
proportionate change in tax yield than 
in national product, associated with 
steep postwar income tax rates, pro- 
vided strong support for private in- 
come after tax in relation to output. 

The survey noted that the recession 
in the United States, the country with 
maximum impact on the world econ- 
omy, would not be as brief or as mild 
as in 1948/49 or 1953/54. The full 
effects of recent cutbacks in business 
plans for plant and equipment 


expenditure, it was considered, might 
not be felt until 1959. 

One of the striking features of the 
recession was the apparent suddenness 
with which it came on the scene. As 
late as mid-1957 the overriding con- 


cern, both inside and outside the 
United States, the survey said, was the 
problem of continuing inflation. In 
the United States, carry-overs of 
earlier fears of inflation remained a 
major factor in the hesitation to 
counteract the through a 
reduction in taxes or through an in- 
crease in the government budget. 
Economic policy in western Europe 
also continued to be influenced by 
fears of inflation. 

Paradoxically, the recent inflationary 
developments which aroused wide- 
spread anxiety in industrial countries 
were of relatively modest proportions 
in comparison with earlier periods of 
price increase, according to the survey. 
What made recent experience signifi- 
cant, however, was the fact that the 
price advances were no longer the 
outcome of the abnormal forces of 
war or of postwar readjustment but 
were associated instead with the 
normal forces of economic growth. 
Inflation therefore appeared, no longer 
aS a passing danger, but as a per- 
manent threat to stability. 

The creeping inflation of 


recession 


recent 
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years in industrial countries, the in- 
troduction notes, cannot be auto- 
matically equated with an excess of 
aggregate demand over supply. Prices 
and wages in the modern industrial 
economy are determined, not only by 
demand and supply conditidns, but 
also by such factors as conventional 
pricing formulae, collective wage- 
bargaining, and government regula- 
tions. And the links between prices 
and wages forged by these arrange- 
ments may frequently be stronger than 
any indirect links via demand and 
supply. Because of these interlocking 
relationships, the survey notes, any 
demand or supply factor tending to 
raise prices or wages in important 
markets, or any independent move by 
a major income-earning group to raise 
its earnings, may easily touch off a 
chain reaction leading to a cumulative 
wage-price spiral. 

Analyzing the anti-inflationary poli- 
cies pursued by industrial countries in 
recent years, the introduction con- 
cludes that, since price increases have 
not been due to an over-all excess of 
demand, generalized measures of 
restraint may succeed in securing price 
stability only at the expense of 
permanently curbing the rate of eco- 
nomic growth—indeed even at the 
expense of introducing higher levels 
of unemployment than the economy is 
prepared to accept. 


Causes of Inflation 

Turning to the countries with cen- 
trally planned economies, the intro- 
duction notes that the problem of 
demand inflation in these economies 
stems from the same source as every- 
where else, namely, from an attempt 
to take out of the economy in con- 
sumption, investment and other uses 
more than it is capable of producing. 

The major factor accounting for the 
imbalance between demand and supply 
in the centraliy planned economies in 
the postwar years, according to the 
survey, was a deficiency in the propor- 
tion of output devoted to consump- 
tion. The output of food and of con- 
sumer goods dependent upon agri- 
cultural raw materials generally fell 
short of planned levels, while produc- 
tion in heavy industry often exceeded 
plan targets. Other important con- 
tributing factors to the imbalance were 
unforeseen increases in unit wage costs 
resulting either from failure of output 
per man to reach planned levels or 
from the need to pay wages and farm 
prices in excess of the plan in order 
to provide improved incentives for 
production. When it proved possible 
to maintain or expand supplies of con- 
sumption goods in relation to the na- 
tional product, inflationary pressures 
generally subsided. 

Contrasting the inflationary experi- 


ence of the underdeveloped countries 
with that of the industrial countries, 
the introduction emphasizes the much 
greater inflexibility in the supply of 
consumer goods present in the former 
countries. This, it finds, has played a 
crucial role in their inflationary experi- 
ence. Even though there might be 
sufficient manpower, materials and 
equipment to increase investment with- 
out reducing the supply of consumer 
goods, ‘the increase in demand for 
consumer goods generated by the 
added output and income might not 
be matched by an increase in their 
supply. Intense inflationary pressure 
might accordingly be generated even 
in the midst of unemployed resources. 


Crop Failures 


Another difference with industrial 
countries, says the survey, is that in 
underdeveloped countries, where agri- 
culture often represents the largest 
component of output, supplies avail- 
able for consumption in any given 
year might depend more on_ the 
vagaries of climate than on the state 
of demand. Moreover, given the 
meager food stocks and reserves of 
foreign currency, it might often not 
be possible to offset crop failures by 
liquidation of stocks or by increasing 
imports. In such countries, therefore, 
inflationary demand pressure could 
originate as frequently from crop 
failures as from an_ increase of 
investment. 


Faced with the difficulty of recon- 
ciling the targets of economic growth 
and economic stability, a number of 
underdeveloped countries have at 
times sought to push economic de- 
velopment at the expense of stability, 
in the belief that with the rapid in- 
crease of their productive capacity it 
would be possible to achieve higher 
levels of consumption as well as of 
investment, the survey notes. It points 
out, however, that such “crash” pro- 
grams have not generally succeeded 
and that the inflationary pressures 
generated often became sufficiently 
intense in the end to be destructive of 
economic development. 

The introduction declares that the 
first step in a program of economic 
development which pays due regard 
to the requirements of economic 
stability must be a proper production 
policy. The better the balance that 
can be achieved in the allocation of 
resources as between rates of growth 
in consumption and investment, the 
less will be the burden thrown upon 
fiscal and monetary policy for the 
maintenance of economic stability 
alongside, rapid economic develop- 
ment. The better the balance, the 
easier will it be to achieve the saving 
required to finance any additional 
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investment by means of increases in 
production and income rather than by 
cuts in consumption. 


Inflation in Industrial Countries 


The survey notes that essential to 
an understanding of the problem of 
inflation is the recognition that the 
differences between one inflation and 
another may be at least as important 
as the similarities, and should there- 
fore be taken adequately into account 
in the framing of anti-inflationary 
policy. 

The great inflations of the past, it 
says, do seem to have had one basic 
element in common: a shortage of 
consumer goods in relation to private 
income brought about by some up- 
ward shift in the appropriation of 
resources by one of the principal 
sectors of the economy—usually the 
government. The inflationary experi- 
ence of the industrial countries in the 
past few however, did not 
exhibit this characteristic. In relatively 


year’s, 


few countries was an over-all excess of 
demand the principal factor 
underlying the advances in prices dur- 
ing the nineteen fifties, and even then 
only in particular years. 

Three main elements may be dis- 
tinguished in the price inflation in 
industrial countries during the recent 
boom. As demand increased, certain 
specific shortages or bottlenecks were 
encountered, especially in the basic 
metal and metal-using industries, 
leading to advances in the prices of 
the items These increases 
exerted an upward pressure on the 
general level of prices through their 
impact upon the costs and prices of 
other sectors. Further pressure on 
prices was brought to bear through 
the tendency of wage 
granted in dynamic industries during 
the recent upswing to spread to the 
rest of the economy, where produc- 
tivity was not increasing rapidly 
enough to prevent wage costs from 
advancing. Finally, the survey finds, 
certain autonomous increases in the 


causal 


affected 


increases 


cost of living, due to such factors as 
the realignment of rents, gave added 
momentum to the wage-price spiral 
through their effect on wage demands. 
International transactions, the sur- 
vey states, provide a safety valve for 
the economy of each country, where- 
by any rise in internal inflationary 
pressures tends to be mitigated through 
a rise in imports relative to exports, 
while declines in internal demand are 
offset, at least in part, by higher net 
exports. This process provides the 
mechanism whereby _ infla- 
tionary or deflationary pressures are 
communicated from one country to 
another , 
rhe survey notes that the operation 
of this safety valve for each country 


essential 
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has depended upon the pull of home 
demand relative to the strength of 
demand in other countries. Differences 
between countries in the pull of home 
demand have caused substantial swings 
in balances of payments. Where 
domestic demand rose most, balance 
of payments difficulties usually fol- 
lowed. Some of the balance of pay- 
ments problems encountered were the 
result of the inadequacy of foreign 
exchange reserves for absorbing short- 
term speculative capital movements. 
This, however, was superimposed upon 
a deeper disequilibrium _ resulting 
from failure of countries to keep in 
step in the growth of internal demand. 

In examining governmental policies 
to counter inflation, the survey notes 
that these were centred mainly on 
action by the monetary authorities to 
raise the cost and limit the quantity 
of credit. Only where balance of pay- 
ments difficulties were experienced 
were taxes raised, and even here the 
increases were confined to indirect 
taxes, which tended to accelerate the 
price inflation, and corporate taxes, so 
as to reinforce the effects of the credit 
squeeze on investment. No govern- 
ment, the survey declared, was pre- 
pared to curb demand by raising per- 
sonal income taxes. Most governments 
did, however, slow down the rise in 
expenditures, or reduce special cate- 
gories of expenditure, and this, to- 
gether with effects of progressive taxa- 
tion in a period of rising incomes, gave 
a mildly anti-inflationary character to 
fiscal policy. Few countries engaged in 
any frontal attack on prices and 
wages. 

The effect on economic activity of 
using interest rates and general restric- 
tion on the availability of credit, the 
survey pointed out, seemed to have 
been limited by several factors. Higher 
interest rates did not prevent invest- 
ment from rising and even accelerat- 
ing, where business expectations were 
optimistic. Moreover, the share of the 
banking system in the flow of funds to 
business enterprises was, in general, 
sufficiently small so that curtailment 
of bank credit could be offset by use 
of accumulated liquid reserves, by 
flotations on the capital market, or by 
resort to facilities of financial institu- 
tions other than banks. Greater im- 
mediate results seem to have been 
secured by the use of selective credit 
controls to discourage housing con- 
struction and the purchase of con- 
sumer durables 

Much less success seems to have 
been achieved in controlling the rise 
in prices than in curbing the level of 
demand, according to the survey. The 
cost-price spiral acquired a momentum 
of its own and did not appear respon- 
sive, at any rate in the short term, to 
a Slackening in demand. The informa- 


tion suggests, in fact, that in so far as 
the slackening of demand may have 
slowed down the growth in produc- 
tivity more than the granting of wage 
increases, the restrictive policies may 
even have had some perverse effect on 
cost inflation. 

The burden of correcting interna- 
tional disequilibria arising from dif- 
ferences in the degree of domestic 
pressure in various countries has not 
been shared between the surplus and 
deficit countries, the survey states. 
Rather the degree of deflation required 
in the deficit countries has been in- 
increased by the limits placed on 
demand in the surplus countries. This 
has inevitably introduced a significant 
deflatinoary bias into the process of 
international balance of payments 
adjustment. 

The most important issue raised by 
recent experience in the _ industrial 
countries, however, relates to the im- 
plications of restrictive policies for 
long-term growth. Since price increases 
during the recent boom were not due 
to an over-all excess of demand, it 
could not be expected that they would 
be particularly sensitive to. measures 
designed to restrain the growth of 
demand. Thus prices continued to rise 
when the rate of business expansion 
slowed down and even, in some cases, 
when production began to fall. Under 
such conditions, which are typical of 
modern times, attempts to secure price 
stability through curtailment of de- 
mand may not be able to stop short 
of bringing any advance in economic 
activity to a standstill if the objective 
is pursued vigorously. At the very 
least, such policies may necessitate a 
rate of growth much slower than that 
to which the postwar world has be- 
come accustomed. 


Inflation in Primary 
Producing Countries 


Inflation in the primary producing 


countries during the postwar years 
has generally proved to be a more 
severe and intractable problem than 
in the industrial countries, the survey 
finds. Prices have in most cases ad- 
vanced almost without interruption, 
ranging up to 10 per cent per annum 
since 1950. While the rate of increase 
has varied greatly among the primary 
producing countries, it is only in a 
few isolated instances that it has been 
lower than in most industrial countries. 

Unlike the industrial countries, 
excess demand has been a major force 
in the inflation occurring in primary 
producing countries. The widespread 
tendency for demand to exceed avail- 
able supplies of goods and services 
has frequently reflected the deep- 
rooted aspirations of countries in the 
early stages of development to achieve 
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higher living levels through capital 
formation. To this end, heavy reliance 
has often been placed upon govern- 
mental deficit financing. 

The primary producing countries 
generally, however, have been especial- 
ly prone to price inflation, not simply 
because of advances in demand, but 
also because of inflexibility in the 
supply of food. Food constitutes the 
major component of consumption in 
countries with low levels of living and 
output has often failed to keep pace 
with the growth in demand. Sympto- 
matic of this has been the fact that 
food prices have risen, not only 
absolutely, but also more rapidly than 
the cost of living index. 

The problem of food shortages has 
formed a significant link in the in- 
flationary process of many countries, 
since the decline in real income result- 
ing from increased food prices has 
often provoked claims for higher 
wages. Rising wages, in turn, have led 
to permanent increases in the cost 
structure and the continuation of the 
upward spiral of prices. 

The instability of foreign trade has 
been a factor of major consequence in 
the inflations of many primary pro- 
ducing countries, according to the 


survey. The wide variations in export 
earnings have caused sharp fluctua- 
tions both in imported supplies of key 
commodities and in domestic demand 
pressure. In contrast to the industrial 


countries, where the balance of pay- 
ments often acted as a safety valve for 
internal inflationary pressures, in the 
primary producing countries the trade 
sector more often initiated pressures 
which then reacted on the internal 
economy. 

Governmental policies, the survey 
notes, have generally assumed a more 
restrictive character in recent years. 
Restraining budgetary and monetary 
measures have been _ increasingly 
adopted to mitigate inflation. In the 
field of monetary policy, however, the 
effectiveness of monetary 
restraints has commonly been vitiated 
by increases in the money supply 
generated by budget deficits or the 
foreign balance. An important aspect 
of anti-inflationary policy has been the 
efforts to enlarge food output. 

While principal reliance must be 
placed on domestic resources, the 
chapter concludes, foreign capital may 
considerably facilitate the process of 
stable growth, both by supplementing 
the supply of domestic savings and by 
financing imports of capital equipment. 


possible 


Inflation in Centrally 
Planned Economies 


In reviewing the countries with 
centrally planned economies, the 
survey notes that strong inflationary 
pressures developed in all these 
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countries during the initial period of 
their long-term plans of economic 
development. These pressures were 
generated by considerable increases in 
investment and public expenditure 
which resulted in a decline in the 
share of national product devoted to 
personal consumption. Important con- 
tributing factors were the inability to 
fulfil the plans for agricultural pro- 
duction and for increases in produc- 
tivity which led to lower than antici- 
pated supplies of consumer goods in 
relation to money incomes. 

In most of the countries with cen- 
trally planned economies this problem 
was most acute in the period between 
1949 and 1953. During that period 
prices generally were increased and 
real wages fell in several countries. In 
the Soviet Union, which passed 
through this phase before the Second 
World War, state prices were reduced 
between 1949 and 1955 and remained 
essentially unchanged thereafter. 

Around 1953, the survey states, the 
policy of sharp increases in invest- 
ment in relation to national product 
was reversed; and the period between 
1953 and 1956 was in general char- 
acterized by an increase in consump- 
tion in relation to national product and 
a relaxation in inflationary pressures. 
Prices of consumer goods were 
reduced during this period, despite the 
fact that money incomes increased 
more than output in several countries. 
However, even during the period of 
general relaxation of inflationary 
pressures, shortages of consumer goods 
were apparent in the USSR = and 
several other countries as a_ result 
either of more-than-warranted reduc- 
tions in state prices or of increases in 
money income. 

In Poland and Hungary, the survey 
declares, the political events of 1956 
prompted a sharp rise in income pay- 
ments in relation to output, and the 
balance between demand and supply 
was maintained only by drawing on 
stocks of consumer goods. In main- 
land China, which started its indus- 
trialization much later than most other 
countries with centrally planned econo- 
mies, the pressure of demand upon 
supply continued throughout — the 
period and increased in 1956 as a 
result of further shifts in the alloca- 
tion of resources toward investment. 


Recent Trends in 

Industrial Countries 
The survey states that the recent 
slackening in economic activity in the 
industrial group of countries ends the 
boom phase of a production cycle 
which began, for the group as a whole, 
in 1954. Economic activity accelerated 
during 1955, maintained its advance 
during the year 1956—although at a 
slower pace—and reached its zenith 


before the end of the year 1957. 

For the second year in succession 
the rate of growth of the gross na- 
tional product in most industrial coun- 
tries declined in 1957. Increases in 
industrial output in 1957 were con- 
centrated in the first half of the year. 
In many countries, after allowing for 
seasonal factors, production declined 
from the first half of 1957 to the 
second half. 

The survey attributes the progres- 
sive slackening in aggregate demand 
in 1956 and 1957 to a pronounced 
decline in the rate of expansion in 
fixed investment, and to a slowing 
down in personal consumption, espe- 
cially of durables, in some of the larger 
industrial countries. Apart from a 
slackening in residential construction, 
business investment began to slow 
down in western Europe in 1956 and 
in North America in 1957. During 
the course of the boom, the rate of 
creation of new capacity appeared to 
have reached a new postwar peak. 
Since production did not increase to 
the same extent, there was a tendency 
for idle capacity to accumulate, there- 
by tending to depress investment out- 
lays. The adverse effects of the decline 
in final demand were aggravated in 
North America by inventory liquida- 
tion, which statistically was by far the 
largest element in the drop in total 
demand at the end of 1957 and early 
in 1958. 

The foreign trade of industrial 
countries, the survey declares, followed 
the same general course as total eco- 
nomic activity during the recent boom. 
The rate of increase in the volume of 
exports and imports reached a peak 
during 1955, when the advance in 
output was also. greatest. Foreign 
trade grew faster than total output in 
1955, and approximately in proportion 
to industrial production. The expan- 
sion of trade slowed down less than 
production in 1956, and in North 
America the volume of exports actually 
accelerated in 1956. By 1957 the 
foreign trade boom was slackening 
rapidly, and in the last quarter of the 
year there was little or no advance 
over the corresponding quarter of 
1956. 

The severe balance of payments 
difficulties experienced in a number of 
countries in 1956 were not associated 
with major changes in, balance of pay- 
ment positions on current account for 
the year as a whole. There were, how- 
ever, some significant shifts in the 
course of the year as a result of the 
Suez crisis and certain other factors. 
Speculative capital movements con- 
tributed considerably to the balance 
of payments difficulties of a number 
of countries. 

During the last quarter of 1956 and 
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Drying cocoa beans in the sun 
in a primary producing country. 





{hove: harvesting by mechani- 
cal means in a country with 
a centrally planned economy. 











Ven stokine furnaces in a steel 
plant in an industrial country. 





Right: plant producing steel, 
backbone” of modern industry. 
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the first nine months of 1957 the rest 
of the world, for the first time since 
1951, began losing gold and dollar 
reserves as a result of transactions 
with the United States. The net inflow 
of funds into the United States was 
reversed during the last quarter of 
1957 at the very time when production 
and income in the United States were 
beginning to fall. This was in marked 
contrast to previous. experience of 
cyclical downturn in the United States, 
which has usually been accompanied ' 
by a deterioration in the dollar 
balance of the rest of the world. While 
part of the explanation is to be found 
in a decline in the share of recession- 
sensitive commodities in total United 
States imports, other reasons included 
slackening economic activity in the 
rest of the world, with a consequent 
weakening in the demand for goods 
from North America. 


Increase in Idle Capacity 


In view of the significant role of 
business fixed investment in some of 
the major industrial countries in 
bringing the recent period of economic 
expansion to an end, the survey 
devotes special attention to indications 
of the development of excess capacity 
in some of the leading industrial 
countries. The survey finds that there 
was an increase in idle capacity both 
in the Federal Republic of Germany 
and in the United Kingdom during 
1956 and 1957. Estimates for the 
United States indicated an even more 
pronounced lag in demand behind 
productive capacity than in these two 
countries. By December 1957 the 
volume of idle capacity in the United 
States was probably already somewhat 
greater than that prevailing at the low 
point of the 1953/54 recession. 

These tendencies in business fixed 
investment, the survey states, have a 
profound bearing upon the present 
economic outlook. Their significance 
was probably greatest in the United 
States, where it was not clear early in 
1958 that there was sufficient offsetting 
strength in the economy in the short 
run to sustain the level of economic 
activity in the event that expected 
declines in fixed investment ma- 
terialized. 

Elsewhere the outlook for fixed 
investment in 1958 ranged from 
moderate increases expected in Nor- 
way and Sweden to substantial de- 
clines anticipated in the Netherlands 
ahd probably Japan. Several govern- 
ments noted a growth of capacity in 
relation to demand and, even where 
no reduction in home demand was 
foreseen, it was generally assumed that 
world demand would continue to 
slacken. 





The tandencies in the United States 
early in 1958 were toward declines in 
business fixed investment expenditures 
and in inventories, which were being 
offset only in part by increases in 
government expenditure. While the 
“automatic stabilizers” were once 
more strongly in evidence, consumer 
expenditures were not as buoyant in 
relation to income as in the past, 
probably because the factors which 
had supported the demand for con- 
sumer durables and housing in the two 
preceding recessions were no longer 
as strong. 

Mainly because of the behavior of 
the United States export balance, the 
recession had not as yet led to any 
balance of payments problems among 
the other industrial countries. During 
the first quarter of 1958 other coun- 
tries as a whole were still adding 
substantially to their gold and dollar 
reserves as a result of transactions 
with the United States. Considerable 
increases In reserves were recorded by 
Belgium, Japan, the Netherlands and 
especially the United Kingdom, and 
of the countries recently in balance of 
payments difficulties, only France was 
still losing reserves during the early 
months of 1958. 

However, the vulnerability of coun- 
tries to any reversal in dollar balances 
of payments, the survey noted, might 
be greater than during the previous 
postwar recessions. Except in the 
Federal Republic of Germany and 
Italy, liquidity positions, as reflected 
in the ratio of gold and foreign ex- 
change reserve holdings to imports, 
were not as strong at the end of 1957 
as in 1953, and in many cases were 
weaker even than in 1948. 


Recent Trends in Primary 
Exporting Countries 


In examining the forces that shaped 
the course of foreign trade in the less 
developed countries, the survey points 
out that while market availabilities of 


primary 
larger in 


commodities were generally 

1957 than in 1956, the 
slackening in economic activity in the 
industrial countries caused the rate of 
expansion in demand for raw materials 
to decline. As a result, the prices of 
most major commodities weakened, 
and in the face of a continuing rise in 
the price of manufactured goods, the 
terms of exchange between primary 
products and manufactures declined 
further in 1957. 

With a few exceptions — cereals, 
hard fibres and most non-ferrous 
metals — commodity imports into the 
countries of western Europe increased 
in gross value in 1957 despite the 
decline in the prices of a number of 
items. In contrast, the aggregate value 
of gross commodity imports into the 
United States—excluding petroleum, 
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imports of which showed a substantial 
expansion—fell by about 2 per cent 
from the 1956 level. 

The survey stresses the divergence 
between the import and export trends 
of the primary exporting countries. 
While the rate of increase in their 
export proceeds slackened between 
1956 and 1957, their imports rose 
much more rapidly. Although there 
were significant advances in trade 
within and among the primary export- 
ing regions themselves, most of their 
imports continued to come from the 
industrial countries. The rise in the 
total import bill of the primary ex- 
porting countries was due in part to 
the higher cost of manufactures. More 
important, however, was the increase 
in the volume of imports, reflecting an 
expansion in demand associated in 
some countries with internal inflation- 
ary conditions and in others with 
growing expenditures on economic 
development. 

Although the over-all gap between 
imports and exports widened further 
in 1957, the effect of this was mitigated 
to some extent by an appreciably 
increased inflow of capital from both 
official and private sources in the 
United States, from the International 
Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund and from a number of other 
countries. Nevertheless, the official 
gold and foreign exchange holdings of 
the primary exporting countries as a 
group—which had increased by more 
than 2 per cent in 1956—declined by 
more than 4 per cent during 1957. 
Reductions in reserves were much 
more widespread in 1957 than in 
1956, and in some cases the decline 
was of serious proportions. 

Except possibly in the agricultural 
sector, gains in production in the 
primary exporting countries appear 
to have been slightly greater and some- 
what more widespread between 1956 
and 1957 than between 1955 and 
1956. Among the metals, copper out- 
put was 2 per cent higher, lead 5 per 
cent, zinc 8 per cent, and iron ore 16 
per cent. Tin was the only major item 
to decline; as the result of lower mine 
production in Indonesia and Malaya, 
total output was 2 per cent below the 
1956 level. Both coal output and 
petroleum output were greater in 
1957, the former by 6 per cent and 
the latter by 7 per cent, and there 
was a 9 per cent over-all expansion in 
the amount of electricity generated. 
Cement production—now widespread 
among the primary exporting countries 
—was up 9 per cent, while steel pro- 
duction, much more concentrated, was 
up 12 per cent. The output of cotton 
textiles rose by something like 6 per 
cent. All these increases were greater 
than the corresponding changes in the 
industrial countries. 


On the agricultural side, production 
gains were generally more modest. 
The 1957 wheat crop in the primary 
exporting countries was barely up to 
the 1956 level, increases in most 
countries in the Middle East (with the 
exception of Egypt and Jordan) and 
southern and southeastern Asia being 
counterbalanced by reductions in 
crops in Australia, Algeria, Morocco 
and South Africa, and Argentina and 
Brazil. Rice output in 1957 was 3 per 
cent below the 1956 level, the prin- 
cipal declines occurring in the Asian 
region, notably India, Thailand, Cam- 
bodia, Indonesia and Malaya. Total 
maize production was reduced by 
poorer harvests in most of the Central 
American and Middle Eastern coun- 
tries, as well as in Morocco and the 
Union of South Africa. Only sugar 
among the major food corps registered 
a sizable and widespread advance over 
1956. 

The cotton crop gathered in the 
primary exporting countries in the 
year ending in July 1957 was about 
one per cent below that of the pre- 
ceding year; the 1957/58 crop appears 
to have more than recovered that loss. 
The 1956/57 wool clip was about 6 
per cent above the 1955/56 figure, but 
the 1957/58 season appears to have 
brought a reversal, largely because of 
drought conditions in Australia. There 
was only an insignificant expansion 
in the over-all output of natural rub- 
ber between 1956 and 1957. This 
stands in contrast to a rise of 4 per 
cent in the output of the synthetic 
product. 

The survey indicates that there was 
also a fairly general expansion in 
gross domestic product among the 
primary exporting countries, with 
appreciable increases in real per capita 
output accruing to some of the 
petroleum, sugar, cotton and fruit 
exporting countries. In a majority of 
these countries consumption appears 
to have grown faster than population. 
Where national per capita income was 
not maintained, it was usually a result 
of such factors as crop failures, 
government anti-inflationary measures, 
deterioration in the terms of trade or 
reduction in public outlays. While 
most countries recorded an increase in 
capital formation, there was a wider 
range of variation; in some of those 
in which development plans were 
getting under way and in some that 
had received significant amounts of 
foreign capital, the rise in investment 
was of considerable dimensions. 

On the whole, the incidence and 
intensity of inflationary forces were 
much the same in 1957 as they had 
been in 1956; in so far as any change 
occurred, it appears to have been in 
the direction of increasing rather than 
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decreasing pressure. In some cases, 
inflationary pressures were aggravated 
by a disproportionate increase in gross 
expenditure relative to domestic pro- 
duction and in others, especially in 
some Latin American and Asian 
countries, to a failure of production 
to expand. Efforts to restrain inflation 
by resort to imports as an additional 
source of supply became progressively 
more difficult toward the close of the 
year as export prices and earnings 
declined and the threat of external 
disequilibrium became more imminent. 

At the time the survey was being 
prepared, the outlook for 1958 was 
thus far from reassuring. To protect 
their reserves, many countries had 
been forced to curtail imports before 
the end of 1957, and several others 
followed suit in the early months of 
1958. Although most countries were 
expecting domestic production to be 
higher in 1958 than in 1957, balance 
of payments difficulties may well stand 
in the way. In some cases production 
of export commodities have been cut 
back, and in a number of countries 
investment programs have been pruned 
and public expenditure reduced. 


Recent Trends in the 
Centrally Planned Economies 


The survey reports that industrial 
production continued to rise in the 
centrally planned economies in 1957. 
The rate of increase was higher in 


1957 than in 1956 in Czechoslovakia, 
Eastern Germany and Poland, and 
the same in both years in Bulgaria. It 
was somewhat lower in 1957 than in 
1956 in Romania and the USSR, and 
much lower in mainland China. In all 
these countries, the targets set for 
industrial production for 1957 were 
exceeded, partly because these targets 
were set at rather moderate levels in 
order to permit elimination of bottle- 
necks, and partly because improve- 
ments were achieved in the supply of 
raw materials and the utilization of 
capacity. 

Output of consumer goods increased 
more than that of producer goods in 
all centrally planned economies, except 
the USSR, Romania and mainland 
China. For the third consecutive year 
the rate of increase in the output of 
producer goods in these three coun- 
tries exceeded that of consumer goods. 

In all countries where industrial 
production increased at a higher rate 
than, or at the same rate as, in 1956, 
this was accounted for exclusively by 
the acceleration of growth in con- 
sumer goods industries. An important 
factor in the acceleration was the 
availability of unused resources—both 
plant and manpower—in the consumer 
goods sector. Improvement in the 
supply of raw materials in 1957 per- 
mitted the greater utilization of those 
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resources, thus accelerating the over- 
all rate of growth in industrial pro- 
duction. 

Within the producer goods sector, 
output of electricity, coal, crude oil 
and ferrous metals rose in most of the 
centrally planned economies at a lower 
rate than in 1956. The highest rates 
of increase were achieved in the chem- 
ical industries and in the output of 
building materials. 

The expansion of output of semi- 
durables such as textiles, clothing and 
shoes was primarily the result of sub- 
stantial increases in imports of cotton, 
silk, artificial fibres, hides and wool 
to several eastern European countries. 

Except in Bulgaria, where output 
per man showed no increase, the rise 
in industrial production was, as in the 
preceding year, achieved mainly 
through an increase in output per man 
rather than through higher employ- 
ment. The rate of increase in output 
per man slackened, however, in all 
countries with the exceptions of Po- 
land and Hungary. The slackening 
was due in part to a shortening of the 
work week, which was introduced in 
1956 and extended in 1957. 

Weather condigions contributed to 
a substantial increase in agricultural 
output in some countries, while in 
others they had an adverse effect. In 
Bulgaria, mainland China, Hungary, 
Poland and Romania, the grain har- 
vest exceeded that of 1956, but in the 
USSR it fell short because of a severe 
drought. The output of cotton in the 
USSR was also lower than in 1956 
but it was the highest on record in 
mainland China. The output of sugar 
beets was exceptionally good in all 
countries. The changes in output of 
animal husbandry were in most coun- 
tries related to the preceding year’s 
fodder crops. 

A significant feature of the eco- 
nomic situation in 1957 was a general 
slowing down in investment activities 
as compared with 1956. Poland was 
the only country where fixed invest- 
ment increased at a slightly higher 
rate than during the preceding year. 
In the USSR the rate of increase fell 
from 17 per cent in 1956 to 12 per 
cent in 1957, and in mainland China 
the 62 per cent increase in 1956 was 
followed by an 11 per cent decline in 
1957. In Bulgaria, Hungary and Ro- 
mania, fixed investment also declined 
in absolute amounts. Retail sales of 
consumer goods rose substantially in 
1957, most notably in Romania, Po- 
land and the USSR. 

The most striking change in the al- 
location of resources took place in the 
USSR. In 1955 and 1956 fixed invest- 
ment rose more than national product, 
and retail sales rose less, indicating a 
relative shift in the allocation of re- 
sources in favor of accumulation. In 


1957, however, national income rose 
by 6 per cent, fixed investments by 12 
per cent, while retail sales increased 
by 14 per cent. Another significant 
feature was a considerable increase in 
money income of the population re- 
flecting higher wages, pensions and a 
rise in prices paid to the peasants. The 
rise in money income was not matched 
everywhere by a commensurate in- 
crease in supply of consumer goods 
and in some countries this resulted in 
an increase in the pressure of demand 
upon the supply of consumer goods. 
The effects of these changes were most 
pronounced in Hungary and Poland, 
where prices of consumer goods in- 
creased by some 5 per cent. Despite 
this, real wages increased in all coun- 
tries, although generally at a smaller 


Tate than in 1956. 


The total foreign trade of the coun- 
tries increased at a higher rate than 
their production. Whereas aggregate 
output increased by no more than 7 
per cent and industrial production by 
some 9 per cent in 1957, the value of 
the foreign trade increased by 12 per 
cent as compared to 8 per cent in 
1956. The acceleration in growth was 
most pronounced in Eastern Germany, 
while mainland China seems to be the 
only country of the group where the 
value of foreign trade declined. While 
in 1956 trade of the centrally planned 
economies with the rest of the world 
increased at a much higher rate than 
their total trade, the respective rates 
being 20 and 9 per cent, in 1957 the 
15 per cent increase in trade with the 
rest of the world was not significantly 
higher than the rate of increase in the 
total trade. The most important 
changes in the geographical distribu- 
tion were an increase of 58 per cent 
in trade with the Middle East, and a 
decline of 25 per cent in trade with 
Latin America. Both of these develop- 
ments represented continuations of 
trends evident in 1956. Although west- 
ern Europe retained its leading posi- 
tion, its trade with the centrally 
planned economies increased by only 
10 per cent in 1957. 

The survey states that in all the 
centrally planned economies except 
mainland China, the plans for 1958 
provide for a deceleration in growth 
of industrial production, but output 
of producer goods is planned to in- 
crease at a somewhat higher rate than 
that of consumer goods in most coun- 
tries. Agricultural production is 
planned to increase at a higher rate 
than in 1957 in Bulgaria and main- 
land China, as well as in Czechoslo- 
vakia. In the USSR, where agricultural 
output fell in 1957, the plan provides 
for a 17 per cent increase in 1958. 
State fixed investment is planned to 
increase at an accelerated rate in most 
countries. 





L E B A N O N (Continued from 


when the three members assemble in 
3eirut and attending the Group's first 
meeting there.” 

Thus the Secretary-General left New 
York by air on the night of June 17 
and arrived in Beirut at 3.30 a.m. on 
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June 19. He conferred that day and 
the next with members of the Observa- 
tion Group and the Principal Secre- 
tary. He also visited President Camille 
Chamoun and Prime Minister Sami 
es-Solh and conferred with other 


United Nations officials in the region. 
(After his Beirut talks, the Secretary- 
General went on to Amman, Jeru- 
salem, Gaza and Cairo and returned 
to Beirut on June 24. He left by air on 
June 25 to return to New York.) 


Charges and Reply Before the Council 


The basis for the Security Council's 
action in sending out the Observation 
Group was a request by Lebanon, 
dated May 22, for an urgent meeting 
to consider its complaint concerning a 
situation arising from “the interven- 
tion of the United Arab Republic in 
the internal affairs of Lebanon, the 
continuance of which is likely to en- 
danger the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security.” 

The interference, Lebanon alleged, 
consisted, among other things, of the 
following “the infiltration of 
armed bands from Syria into Leb- 
anon, the destruction of Lebanese life 
and property by such bands, the par- 
ticipation of United Arab Republic 
nationals in acts of terrorism and re- 
bellion against the established author- 
ities in Lebanon, the supply of arms 
from Syria to individuals and bands 
in Lebanon rebelling against the estab- 
lished authorities, and the waging of a 
violent radio and press campaign in 
the United Arab Republic calling for 
strikes, demonstrations and the over- 
throw of the established authorities in 
Lebanon, and through other provoca- 
tive acts.” 

The Council met on May 27 and 
placed the complaint on its agenda 
without objection, although Arkady A. 
Sobolev, of the USSR, pointed out 
that, although his delegation did not 
object, it did not acknowledge the 
validity of the complaint and it did not 
consider Lebanon's action justified in 
placing the matter before the Council. 

Without entering into the substance 
of the question, the Council then de- 
cided without objection to adjourn 
until June 3 to permit the Arab 
League to consider a similar complaint 
by Lebanon. The Council of the Arab 
League was to meet on May 31 at 
Benghazi in Libya 


acts: 


moved by 
Mohamed Fadhil Jamali, of Iraq, who 
considered it advisable to see whether 
the question could be resolved outside 
the Security Council on the under- 
standing that the Council should be 


The adjournment was 
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ready to meet at short notice, to be 
given by the representative of Leb- 
anon. If the Arab League should solve 
the question, the Security Council 
would not need to meet to con- 
sider it. 

Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon, said 
that his Government would be happy 
to have the Council adjourn without 
discussing the substance of the com- 
plaint, because he hoped that nothing 
would be said or done to make it more 
difficult for the Arab League and that 
everything would be done to enable it 
to succeed. Thus he hoped that the 
Council would not even have to re- 
convene and that the question would 
be solved by the League. However, 
should the League fail, the Council 
would still be seized of the complaint 
and could examine it upon reconven- 
ing. Lebanon reserved its right, should 
unexpected events occur in the mean- 
time, to request an immediate meet- 
ing of the Council at any time before 
the date set for the next meeting. 

Omar Loutfi, of the United Arab 
Republic, did not comment on the 
procedural question of adjourning ex- 
cept to say that his delegation was 
always ready to discuss any matter 
before the Council at any time. 

On June 2, Mr. Azkoul wrote to the 
President of the Council stating that 
his Government had acceded to a re- 
quest by the League of Arab States 
that consideration of Lebanon’s com- 
plaint before the Council be post- 
poned for a brief period. The meet- 
ing was therefore scheduled for June 5 
instead of June 3. 


Lebanon's Complaint 


When the Council met on June 5, 
however, it was informed that only a 
few minutes earlier the representative 
of Lebanon had made known that the 
Arab League was holding its last meet- 
ing on the matter that very afternoon, 
and that another twenty-four-hour 
postponement might be advisable. This 
was agreed to. 

Three meetings were then devoted 


to the question—on June 6, 10 and 11. 

In his opening statement, Lebanese 
Foreign Minister Charles Malik ex- 
plained that the Arab League had been 
in session for six days without taking 
a decision on the question and that 
his Government was therefore bound, 
much to its regret, to press the issue 
before the Council, especially since in- 
formation just received indicated that 
the intervention of which Lebanon 
complained was increasing both in 
scope and in intensity. 

Mr. Malik emphasized what a pain- 
ful ordeal it was to have to defend 
one’s own country not against for- 
eigners but against one’s own friends 
and kinsmen. ' 

Lebanon’s case consisted of three 
claims: that there had been, and there 
still was, massive, illegal and unpro- 
voked intervention in the affairs of 
Lebanon by the United Arab Republic; 
that that intervention aimed at under- 
mining and did in fact threaten the 
independence of Lebanon; and that the 
situation thus created was likely, if it 
continued, to endanger the main- 
tenance of international peace and 
security. 

The actuality of the intervention 
was proven, he said, by adducing six 
sets of facts, which he set forth as 
follows: 

the supply of arms on a large scale 
from the United Arab Republic to sub- 
versive elements in Lebanon; 

the training in subversion on the 
territory of the United Arab Republic 
of elements from Lebanon and the 
sending back of these elements to Leb- 
anon to subvert their Government; 

the participation of United Arab 
Republic civilian nationals, residing in 
or passing into Lebanon, in subversive 
and terrorist activities in Lebanon; 

the participation of United Arab 
Republic governmental elements in 
subversive and terrorist activities and 
in the direction of rebellion in Leb- 
anon; 

the violent and utterly unprece- 
dented press campaign conducted by 
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the United Arab Republic against the 
Government of Lebanon: 

the violent and utterly unprece- 
dented radio campaign conducted by 
the United Arab Republic inciting the 
people of Lebanon to overthrow their 
Government. 

A Test Case 

In support of his claims and the sets 
of facts which he had outlined, Mr. 
Malik presented a detailed and docu- 
mented statement, after which he 
declared: 

“Our case then is a test case. It is 
the case of every small country in the 
world. If intervention in the affairs of 
one small country should be allowed 
to work its way without let or hin- 
drance, how can any other small coun- 
try feel secure again? 

“The great powers can take care of 
themselves; the Charter is not pri- 
marily made for them. But the small 
nations cannot see a small nation, one 
of themselves, interfered in without 
themselves feeling the profoundest 
anxiety. What if the same one day 
happened to them? Are they sure that 
if they do not now rally around this 
small nation, others will rally around 
them if at some future date they 
should, God forbid, find themselves in 
the same predicament? The United Na- 
tions must above all protect the small 
nations, and the small nations them- 
selves must cooperate with the United 
Nations in the protection of any one 
of them. 

“What is it then that we want? We 
want only that the intervention in all 
its aspects stop. We want the press 
and radio campaigns to cease. We 
want the flow of arms to the insurgents 
to come to an end. We want the in- 
filtration of subversives to terminate. 
We want to solve our internal prob- 
lems in peace, between ourselves, and 
without external interference. We want 
the best possible relations with the 
United Arab Republic. We want to be 
given an opportunity to prove again 
to our brethren in the United Arab 
Republic how much we love and re- 
spect them. 

“We believe all this is possible, 
necessary and natural. We ask you to 
help us to achieve it. We leave it to 
your wisdom to decide how it can be 
achieved. We have tried direct con- 
tacts with the United Arab Republic, 
but without avail. We resorted to the 
Arab League and we gave it all op- 
portunity to act, but no decision was 
taken, and the intervention, far from 
abating, has actually increased in in- 
tensity in the last day or two. Now 
our independence, our fate, and peace 
in the area and perhaps even in the 
world, are your responsibility. You are 
our last recourse. We certainly also 
depend upon God and ourselves.” 

In reply, Mr. Loutfi, of the United 
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Arab Republic, contended that Leb- 
anon had endeavored to give an in- 
ternational aspect to a purely domestic 
problem and to divert the attention of 
local public opinion and of world pub- 
lic opinion from the situation prevail- 
ing in Lebanon. An attempt had been 
made, he said, to prove that, if there 
were disturbances in Lebanon, it was 
because of foreign intervention and 
not because of the position of the 
Government itself with respect to do- 
mestic matters. 

It appeared, too, said Mr. Loutfi, 
that the Government of Lebanon did 
not take seriously the presentation of 
its complaint to the Arab League, be- 
cause even before the League had 
taken it up, Mr. Malik had arrived in 
New York at the head of a very large 
delegation for the Security Council 
meeting. 

The complaint before the Arab 
League was that the United Arab Re- 
public had intervened in the affairs of 
Lebanon, “slander” which he said the 
United Arab Republic categorically 
rejected. At the Arab League meet- 
ings, six member states—lIraq, Jordan, 
Libya, Saudi Arabia, Sudan and 
Yemen—proposed a resolution which 
Lebanon did not accept. Under that 
resolution, the League Council would 
have decided “to put an end to every- 
thing that might disturb the atmos- 
phere of serenity among all the mem- 
ber states by every means; 

“to request the Government of Leb- 
anon to withdraw the complaint which 
it submitted to the Security Council; 

“to address an appeal to the various 
Lebanese groups in order to put an 
end to the disturbances and to take 
every necessary measure to settle their 
domestic disputes by peaceful and 
constitutional means; 

“to send a committee chosen from 
among members of the Council in or- 
der to calm the situation and to im- 
plement the decision of the Council 
of the League of Arab States.” 

Such a solution, which was accepted 
by the United Arab Republic in a 
spirit of compromise, seemed to be 
the proper one, but the Government 
of Lebanon had opposed it for un- 
known reasons, continued Mr. Loutfi. 

He contended that Mr. Malik’s alle- 
gations before the Council contained 
many inaccuracies, allegations and ac- 
cusations which could not be proved. 
They had been based on isolated facts 
and individual statements which would 
be very difficult for the Council to 
evaluate. 

While the leaders of the opposition 
to the Lebanese Government were 
sometimes called rebels, they had all 
occupied responsible positions, he con- 
tinued. The religious heads of the 
country were also part of the opposi- 
tion, he said. 


The disturbances, observed Mr. 
Loutfi, were mainly due to the fact 
that President Camille Chamoun 
wished to renew his candidacy for the 
presidency, in contradiction to the 
provisions of the Constitution, and 
proposed to revise the Constitution so 
that he could present his candidacy at 
the next elections in September. 

That was also the cause of the dis- 
turbances during the elections last year 
in Lebanon, when the Government 
was accused of intervening in order 
to bring about the election of the Gov- 
ernment candidates, he said. Further- 
more, the assassination of a_ well- 
known journalist who, in his news- 
paper, had supported the platform of 
the members of the opposition had in- 
creased the disturbances. All this was 
to be found in the statements made 
on many occasions by members of the 
opposition, from which Mr. Loutfi 
then proceeded to quote. 

In setting up the National Union 
Front, he declared, members of the 
opposition parties had stated that the 
main principle of the political action 
was maintenance of the independence 
of Lebanon, its sovereignty and de- 
fence, by every means and in every 
circumstance. 

Mr. Loutfi charged that it was not 
the Egyptians and Syrians who had 
armed the Lebanese, but that the Gov- 
ernment had distributed arms to its 
partisans and to certain organizations, 
and those weapons had gone from one 
person to another. 


Radio and Press Campaign 


Regarding the so-called radio and 
press campaign, Mr. Loutfi said that, 
even if the allegation were substan- 
tiated, it could not have any influence 
on the events taking place in Lebanon. 
In any case, radio and press campaigns 
were not such as to threaten the main- 
tenance of international peace and se- 
curity and therefore did not fall within 
the competence of the Security Coun- 
cil. If the Council concerned itself 
with such campaigns being carried on 
throughout the world, it would no 
longer be able to examine the import- 
ant problems which were brought be- 
fore it and which did threaten inter- 
national peace and security. 

The United Arab Republic, stated 
Mr. Loutfi, could have presented a 
complaint against Lebanon, but did 
not consider it necessary because that 
kind of difference could be solved 
through other channels. However, for 
some months the Government of Leb- 
anon had been expelling nationals of 
the United Arab Republic en masse 
from its territory. The expulsion had 
taken place without any explanation 
and without the intervention of any 
juridical or administrative organ, and 
even without the intervention of any 
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kind of control commission as pre- 
scribed by international law. 

The number expelled had amounted 
to thousands, most of them persons 
who had lived in Lebanon for many 
years and who had their possessions 
and their businesses in that country. 
Many among them were old persons 
and children. Many were molested and 
ill-treated. Some were tortured. It had 
been impossible to obtain any explana- 
tion of the accusations brought against 
them. They were not even given the 
chance to defend themselves. The Am- 
bassador of the United Arab Republic 
in Beirut had been unable to obtain 
a plausible explanation. 

On the other hand, said Mr. Loutfi, 
the many Lebanese citizens in the 
United Arab Republic continued to be 
well-treated and the object of the Gov- 
ernment’s solicitude, as in the past. 
However, the Republic’s links with the 
Lebanese people had prevented it from 
placing the question before the Secur- 
ity Council 

Nobody was threatening Lebanon, 
he concluded. The United Arab Re- 
public hoped that Lebanon would con- 
tinue to be independent and wished 
prosperity, well-being and peace for 
the people of Lebanon. 


Concern of Council Members 


Concern regarding the disquieting 
situation in Lebanon was expressed, 
however, in initial statements by mem- 
bers of the Security Council, who also 
wished to give the matter further con- 
sideration 

Koto Matsudaira, of Japan, sug- 
gested that the Council ask for more 
written or 
Arab League’s con- 

problem, a view 
supported by Alfonso 
Araujo, of Colombia: Sir Pierson 
Dixon, of the United Kingdom; 
Charles S. A. Ritchie, of Canada: and 
Jorge E. Illueca, of Panama 

Mr. Jamal, of Iraq, said the seri- 
ous situation touched not only Leb- 


complete information 
verbal on the 
sideration of the 


which was 


anon but other states in the Middle 
East as well. He suggested an adjourn- 
ment until June 10 to give the Coun- 
cil members time to study the situa- 
tion 

He was willing, he 
bring to the notice of the Council in- 
formation regarding the meetings of 
the Arab League. In order for deci- 
sions of the League to be binding, they 
must be unanimous, he pointed out, 
but in this case, although draft reso- 
lutions were presented, none was ac- 
cepted unanimously 

Each of the parties presented its 
case, he said, and the member states 
of the Arab League presented their 
points of view and their reactions and 
attempted to reach a compromise solu- 
tion, but were unable to do so because 


observed, to 
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there was no unanimity: Iraq and Jor- 
dan took the side of Lebanon. 

Sir Pierson Dixon said that his dele- 
gation’s disquiet over the situation as 
revealed by Mr. Malik and substan- 
tiated by a wealth of ascertainable 
facts had not been dissipated by the 
“very general” statement by Mr. 
Loutfi. The fact that the Security 
Council was now seized of the matter 
was in itself some guarantee, in his 
view, that the situation would not de- 
teriorate. 

James W. Barco, of the United 
States, found the evidence presented 
by Mr. Malik very impressive and the 
charges very serious and gravely dis- 
turbing. The United States, he said, 
urged that every step be taken by all 
concerned to maintain respect for the 
independence and integrity of Lebanon 
and to prevent any action inconsistent 
with that objective. 

Pierre de Vaucelles, of France, also 
hoped that there would be no new in- 
cidents to aggravate the situation in 
the area. 

Mr. Ritchie welcomed the assur- 
ances given by Mr. Loutfi regarding 
the United Arab Republic’s attitude 
toward the independence of Lebanon, 
and he hoped that those concerned 
would exercise the greatest restraint. 

Mr. Illueca also welcomed such as- 
surances. He thought that serious con- 
sideration of the question by the 
Council might serve to lay the basis 
for a reciprocal guarantee to the two 
states concerned. 

Arkady A. Sobolev, of the USSR, 
said his delegation had not been con- 
vinced of the validity of the charges 
raised against the United Arab Re- 
public. He wondered if Lebanon’s fail- 
ure to endorse the decision in the Arab 
League had resulted from pressure on 
the Lebanese Government by certain 
circles which were not interested in 
lessening tensions in the Near and 
Middle East 

The Soviet Government was firmly 
opposed to any intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of Lebanon from any 
quarter. Any attempt to make use of 
domestic incidents in Lebanon in or- 
der to exert pressure abroad or else- 
where might bring about nefarious 
consequences not only for the inde- 
pendence of the Lebanese but also for 
the fate of peace in the Near and Mid- 
dle East. He was convinced that no 
power would permit itself to intervene 
in the domestic affairs of Lebanon in 
any way and that no one would per- 
mit the development of a dangerous 
hot-bed in that region. 

The meeting of the Council on June 
10 was a lengthy one, interrupted by 
two recesses. 

At the outset, the President an- 
nounced that the representative of Iraq 
had transmitted to him some informa- 


tion in Arabic about the meetings of 
the Arab League at Benghazi. It was 
being translated and would be made 
available to the members. Mr. Jamali 
explained that the documents con- 
tained the summary records of the 
meetings, supplied by the secretariat 
of the Arab League, and a summary 
of the Iraqi Government's point of 
view, as set forth by the Iraqi repre- 
sentative at Benghazi. 


Further Statements 


Further statements were then made 
by Mr. Loutfi and Mr. Malik. Mr. 
Loutfi replied in detail to the previous 
Statement by Mr. Malik, insisting that 
what had been adduced by Mr. Malik 
was far from pointing to any responsi- 
bility on the part of the United Arab 
Republic. The majority of Mr. Malik’s 
charges had been based on police or 
Lebanese intelligence reports, he said, 
without corroboration by conclusive 
evidence. 

Mr. Loutfi contended that in Leb- 
anon all the mountain people as well 
as the other tribes were armed, and 
there always had been and always 
would be those who crossed the fron- 
tier between Syria and Lebanon at one 
point or another. To obtain arms was 
not a serious problem, for the legal 
and illegal arms traffic occurred in all 
parts of the world. Thus he rejected 
Mr. Malik’s charge that the United 
Arab Republic had armed all those 
who were engaged in subversive ac- 
tivities in Lebanon, particularly since 
the Lebanese Government itself had 
distributed arms to its partisans and to 
certain organizations in large quanti- 
ties. Mr. Malik had cited isolated 
cases, with declarations and affirma- 
tions which could not be established 
or serve as a basis for accusations 
against his Government, Mr. Loutfi 
asserted. 

As for the radio and press cam- 
paign, Mr. Loutfi reiterated that the 
Egyptian press, generally, reported 
only what had been published by the 
Lebanese press and press agencies. For 
his part, he added, he could quote ex- 
tracts from the Lebanese press and 
radio in which the leaders of the 
United Arab Republic were attacked. 
Every imaginable activity in the field 
of propaganda against the United 
Arab Republic, from any imaginable 
source, had been and continued to be 
authorized in Lebanon, he said. Ob- 
viously, the radio sometimes was 
obliged to respond to those accusa- 
tions. 

Had the draft resolution presented 
in the Arab League been accepted by 
Lebanon in a spirit of conciliation, he 
continued, there would have been a 
good chance of finding a solution of 
the dispute. Had Lebanon really been 
eager to find a solution, surely it 
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would have approved the resolution. 
However, it seemed to have been in- 
tent on getting the problem discussed 
in the Security Council for purposes 
of submitting tendentious propaganda 
against the United Arab Republic. 
Had Lebanon accepted the resolution, 
Mr. Loutfi added, it would have 
helped restore tranquility and stability 
in that part of the world and would 
have avoided bloodshed and the many 
casualties taking place in Lebanon. 

The number of United Arab Re- 
public citizens expelled from Lebanon 
without explanation had reached 13,- 
000. Moreover, Lebanon had for some 
time been the scene of plots which 
were hatched against the United Arab 
Republic. The principal instruments of 
those plots had been the members of a 
terrorist group known as Syrian na- 
tionalists. In 1949 Lebanese judicial 
organs had convicted them of high 
treason, but under the existing regime 
they had been pardoned en masse. 
They were allowed to publish news- 
papers and had training centres in five 
areas of Lebanon. There was no doubt 
that the Government had distributed 
weapons to them. The outlawed Syrian 
nationalists had taken part in plots 
against Syria in November 1956, Au- 
gust 1957 and December 1957. There 
was another plot against the Egyptian 
Government in December 1957. The 
guilty parties had in fact been judged 
by the tribunals of the United Arab 
Republic. 

The Government of Lebanon had 
also treated the diplomats of the 
United Arab Republic in a manner 
contrary to the rules of international 
law, Mr. Loutfi charged. 


Increasing Urgency 

Mr. Malik announced that two 
hours earlier he had communicated by 
telephone with the Government of 
Lebanon and had been informed, and 
had been asked to inform the Council, 
that the situation was becoming more 
urgent, that the infiltration was in- 
creasing, that the flow of arms into 
Lebanon was increasing and _ that, 
therefore, there was a_ seriousness 
about the situation as of that moment 
which did not exist before. The Gov- 
ernment was therefore requesting the 
Council to sit in continuous session 
until it came to some decision. 

During the previous twenty-four 
hours the situation had considerably 
deteriorated from the point of view of 
infiltration of men and the smuggling 
of arms into Lebanon from the United 
Arab Republic and had thus become 
exceedingly serious, Mr. Malik as- 
serted. 

In reply to Mr. Loutfi, he stated 
that he could prove the complete 
veracity of the facts which he had ad- 
duced. Furthermore, Mr. Loutfi’s se- 
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lective procedure in touching on only 
fifteen to twenty per cent at most of 
the adduced facts proved that he had 
very little, if anything, to say against 
the remaining facts. 

Referring to the press and radio, he 
said it was the selectivity of the Egyp- 
tian press, from whatever emanated 
from Lebanon, which was significant, 
for it took only those parts of the 
news which came out of Lebanon 
which inflamed and encouraged and 
fomented rebellion and anti-govern- 
mental activity in Lebanon. 

The free press in Lebanon itself 
printed all sorts of things, things 
against the Government and against 
Egypt and Syria, but, significantly, 
also things in support of the point of 
view of Egypt. Such a press in Egypt 
and Syria was completely non-existent, 
Mr. Malik pointed out. In fact, when 
Lebanon wanted to publish an official 
governmental denial, it was never al- 
lowed to appear in Egyptian papers. 

The Lebanese wanted to live in a 
free, varied, multiple world, and not 
in a world that was uniform and com- 
pletely regimented. 

“I will make a fair bet with my 
friend, Mr. Loutfi, a very fair bet,” 
Mr. Malik declared. “If you can pro- 
duce one sentence during the last year, 
from any paper in Egypt or Syria, 
that is appreciative of or kind to the 
Government of Lebanon—one sent- 
ence—lI will withdraw this complaint.” 

As for Mr. Loutfi’s comment that 
the United Arab Republic’s radio was 
answering Lebanon’s radio, Mr. Malik 
pointed out that Lebanon’s radio was 
hardly heard in Beirut itself, let alone 
in Egypt. It was certainly not heard in 
Tripoli, the largest northern city in 
Lebanon. 

“So it makes absolutely no sense to 
say,” he added, “that the Egyptian 
radio, whatever the unit which is used 
in the description of it is, is answering 
anything that our inaudible radio 
says.”” There was no comparison what- 
soever between the Voice of the Arabs 
in Radio Damascus and the poor radio 
of Lebanon which tried to be as fair, 
as objective and as unprovocative as 
was humanly possible. 

In the Arab League 


Regarding the resolution in the 
Arab League, Mr. Malik said that it 
was not adopted unanimously and then 
rejected by Lebanon. What happened 
was that a number of delegations 
waited to see what Lebanon’s reaction 
to the text was; and, when Lebanon 
rejected it, at least three—Iraq, Jordan 
and Libya—would have nothing to do 
with it either. But even so, no resolu- 
tion could be adopted in the Arab 
League without the vote also of the 
complaining country. Furthermore, 
when the United Arab Republic rep- 


resentative tried to urge upon his col- 
leagues an amendment to the resolu- 
tion which would have expressed the 
feeling that there was no intervention 
on the part of his country in the af- 
fairs of Lebanon, the other representa- 
tives completely rejected it. 

Lebanon presented its complaint 
both to the Arab League and the Se- 
curity Council in good faith and was 
perfectly prepared to wait, as it did, 
until the Arab League was through 
with the case before pressing for its 
consideration in the Security Council. 
Lebanon still was willing to withdraw 
any complaint provided that the mas- 
sive intervention was really stopped. It 
was not interested in harming anyone, 
least of all Syria and Egypt. 

While the conduct of the Govern- 
ment of the United Arab Republic 
toward nationals of Lebanon in that 
country was not part of Lebanon’s 
complaint, it could say a great deal 
about such conduct. As for the rea- 
sons that Lebanon had expelled “some 
of these brothers of ours,” in general 
it was a reaction against the subver- 
sive activities of some of them, and 
many of them had been suspected of 
having taken part in those subversive 
activities for a long time, and many 
of them were without identity cards in 
Lebanon. 

In that connection, he said, there 
were fifty thousand Syrians living hap- 
pily in Lebanon, prospering, working 
in commerce, agriculture and other 
activities. It was only a very small mi- 
nority—probably not more than a 
thousand—who had to leave the coun- 
try during the last troubles, either be- 
cause they did not have identity cards 
or because they were caught red- 
handed taking part in some of the sub- 
versive activities. 

Lebanon's patience with the activity 
of the Egyptian diplomats in Lebanon, 
which was openly anti-Government and 
pro-opposition, had been more than 
exemplary except in one or two in- 
stances where the situation was so 
flagrant that it was no longer possible 
to be patient. 

As for plots said to be hatched in 
Lebanon against Syria or Egypt, Mr. 
Malik said that Lebanon is the most 
peaceful little country in the whole 
of the Middle East. “It wants noth- 
ing,” he added, “except to live in 
peace with its neighbors, and it wants 
nothing except to have its own inter- 
nal elements live in peace with each 
other in a model state, in which Mos- 
lems and Christians can live like bro- 
thers and in which they can cooperate 
in the furtherance of the arts of civili- 
zation and of life and of peace. There- 
fore, to say that there are plots hatched 
in Lebanon seems to me to be beyond 
credulity.” 
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The Proposal for an Observation Group 


At this stage of the Security Coun- 
cil proceedings on June 10, Gunnar 
Jarring, of Sweden, indicated that he 
was preparing a draft resolution, and 
the meeting was suspended for an 
hour. When it resumed, Mr. Jarring 
submitted the following proposal: 

“The Security Council, 

“Havine heard the charges of the 
representative of Lebanon concerning 
interference by the United Arab Re- 
public in the internal affairs of Leb- 
anon and the reply of the representa- 
tive of the United Arab Republic, 

“Decides to dispatch urgently an 
observation group to proceed to Leb- 
anon so as to ensure that there is no 
illegal infiltration of personnel or sup- 
ply of arms or other materiel across 
the Lebanese borders, 

“Authorizes the Secretary-General 
to take the necessary steps to that end, 

“Requests the observation group to 
keep the Security Council currently 
informed through the Secretary-Gen- 
eral.” 

That was shortly after 6.30 p.m. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, of the United 
States, thereupon proposed that, in 
view of the urgency of the matter, the 
Council remain in session and adopt 
the draft resolution that night. Sir 
Pierson Dixon also supported the 
draft resolution. 

Mr. Jamali, of Iraq, wanted time 
to study it, but he thought that the 
whole Arab world needed to be 
studied carefully by the Security Coun- 
cil, not Lebanon alone. Such a study 
should be made even after the Coun- 
cil adopted the draft resolution, he 
said. 

Mr. Sobolev, of the USSR, com- 
mented that, in order to deal with the 
draft resolution in a serious manner, 
it was necessary to ascertain the posi- 
tion of one’s Government, and for 
that purpose at least twenty-four hours 
would be required. Therefore the sug- 
gestion to take a decision on it that 
night was not justified. 

At this point there was another sus- 
pension of the meeting until after din- 
ner, at which time Mr. Sobolev and 
other members of the Council made 
Statements 


Soviet Views on Causes 


Mr. Sobolev quoted statements by 
Lebanese to show that in Lebanon it- 
self there were opinions regarding the 
nature and events there 
which were contrary to those devel- 
oped by Mr. Malik. The latter, he 
thought, must have been speaking with 


causes of 


the voice of the ruling circles of the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

He went on to say that in recent 
years the imperialistic circles of a 
number, of Western powers had re- 
garded Lebanon as an important base 
in the midst of the Arab East. In the 
spring of 1957, the Government of 
Lebanon hastened to join the Dulles- 
Eisenhower doctrine, which was re- 
pudiated by the Arab peoples, and 
thus abandoned a policy of neutrality 
and non-participation in aggressive 
military blocs—a policy to which the 
majority of Arab states were com- 
mitted. The Lebanese Government 
committed itself to a policy funda- 
mentally at variance with the decisions 
of the Bandung Conference, in which 
Lebanon participated. 

That led to the isolation of Lebanon 
from the other Arab states, which, in 
turn, played into the hands of the rul- 
ing circles of the United States seek- 
ing to subvert the unity of the Arab 
countries. Instead of the promised im- 
provement of the economic situation, 
the so-called United States assistance 
only increased the country’s economic 
dependence upon United States mo- 
nopolies and, of course, led to no im- 
provement in the position of the Leb- 
anese people. 


Western Threat Seen 


In those conditions, Mr. Sobolev 
continued, the profound discontent of 
the popular masses with the policy of 
the ruling circles began to grow swiftly 
in Lebanon, and, with the assassina- 
tion of Nasib Metni, newspaper owner 
and editor and prominent champion of 
Lebanon's independence, the country 
became the scene of a large-scale pop- 
ular movement in support of the Con- 
stitution and national independence 
and in opposition to colonialism. The 
Lebanese opposition became the core 
of the unification of all strata of the 
population, regardless of religious af- 
filiation. 

Thus, the internal events in Leb- 
anon had been the result of the in- 
dignation of the popular masses and 
represented the organized struggle of 
the Lebanese people for their consti- 
tutional rights. 

The Soviet Union delegation con- 
sidered that there were no grounds for 
any, intervention in Lebanon’s inter- 
nal: affairs from any side, including 
the Security Council, and that such in- 
tervention would be inadmissible. In 


fact, he asserted, it was the duty of 
the Council to rebuff attempts at out- 
side intervention in the internal af- 
fairs of Arab states. 

Mr. Sobolev said that it was clear 
that threats of overt foreign interven- 
tion loomed over Lebanon, coming 
not from the Arab states but from the 
West. Especially active were the ruling 
circles of the United States and the 
United Kingdom, which had made a 
deal for joint action in respect of Leb- 
anon, action which went as far as the 
landing of troops. Armed forces of the 
two countries had been moved toward 
the borders of Lebanon, and large 
amounts of American armaments had 
already arrived in Lebanon, some of 
which had already been used against 
the Lebanese people. 

In these days of national struggle 
in Lebanon, he added, the Arabs were 
once again convinced that the main 
purpose of the colonial Eisenhower- 
Dulles doctrine was to suppress the 
growing national liberation movement 
in the Arab East and to support all 
reactionary regimes in the interest of 
safeguarding the position of oil mo- 
nopolies. The attitude of the United 
States and the United Kingdom be- 
came clear when it was understood 
that on Lebanese territory the largest 
oil pipelines were being completed— 
pipelines of the American and British 
monopolies which carried more than 
thirty million tons of oil a year—and 
that the military command of the 
United States and the United King- 
dom attached great importance to the 
strategic position of Lebanon as a key 
point on the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

Those who were preparing armed 
intervention against Lebanon were re- 
serving an important role for the 
Baghdad bloc: the armed forces of the 
countries of that bloc were being 
brought to a state of readiness. About 
a thousand Iraqi officers and men with 
arms had been taken to Lebanon, and 
Jordanian and Turkish officers were 
reported to have been taken there in 
civilian clothes. 


*““Nasserism” Held Responsible 


Continuing the debate, Mr. Jamali 
said that Iraq believed that the prob- 
lem which Lebanon had raised did not 
affect Lebanon alone, but the whole 
of the Middle East—in fact, the whole 
free world. If subversion and interfer- 
ence in Lebanese affairs were permit- 
ted to continue and to succeed, no 
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country in the Middle East could feel 
safe and secure. 

“Lebanon is a peace-loving country, 
which has done no harm to any other 
country,” he continued. “It is a meet- 
ing place of East and West and a 
melting pot of cultures and religions. 

Lebanon is a freedom-loving 
country, well-imbued with the demo- 
cratic ideology of the Western world. 

Lebanon has chosen to live in 
peace and to act as a Switzerland for 
the Arab world, where friendship 1s 
shown equally to all Arab states, and 
a refuge for Arabs of all shades of 
opinion is to be found. 

“All was well and peaceful in Leb- 
anon until Nasserism began to creep 
into the Arab world. Lebanon is not 
the first country to suffer from the ad- 
vent of Nasserism. Iraq has had its 
taste of Nasserism, too. Jordan nearly 
collapsed because of Nasserism. Were 
it not for the high courage and great 
wisdom of His Majesty King Hussein 
of Jordan, the Kingdom of Jordan 
would not be in existence today. 

“Other Arab countries, Syria, Libya, 
Sudan, Saudi Arabia, Tunisia and 
Morocco, all have had to a greater or 
lesser degree a taste of Nasserism. 
Lebanon is the victim of the day, and 
her trouble is very grave indeed.” 

Mr. Jamali defined Nasserism as 
the design of President Nasser to dom- 
inate the Arab world, or at least to 
turn the Arab states into satellites of 
Egypt by fomenting revolutions. Presi- 
dent Nasser applied practically the 
same communist method of subversion 
from within as those used in Eastern 
Europe, Korea and Vietnam, he said. 
An Arab state had either to obey Nas- 
ser’s policies and dictation and be re- 
duced to a satellite or to insist on its 
independence and be subjected to vio- 
lent attacks and subversion from Presi- 
dent Nasser’s machinery. 


“Positive Neutrality” 

Iraq and Jordan had faced the prob- 
lem and had insisted on retaining their 
independence. Iraq, which found it 
necessary for her own safety to join 
the defensive Baghdad Pact, had been 
attacked and was still being attacked 
by Cairo Radio because Iraq, in Presi- 
dent Nasser’s view, was not entitled to 
follow an independent course of ac- 
tion. 

When Lebanon endorsed the Eisen- 
hower doctrine, she was immediately 
subjected to attacks by the Egyptian 
press and radio, and subversion in 
Lebanon ensued—all because in the 
view of President Nasser no Arab 
country was free to cooperate with the 
West without his consent, Mr. Jamali 
added. Colonel Nasser required all 
Arabs to abide by the so-called policy 
of positive neutrality, the cornerstone 
of Nasserite foreign policy. “Positive 
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neutrality” in practice meant antagon- 
izing the West and seeking help from 
the Soviet Union. 


International Problem 


The situation in Lebanon was not 
an internal question at all, Mr. Jamali 
continued. It was true that there might 
be a dissatisfied opposition and that 
some Lebanese did not wish the Presi- 
dent to be re-elected. But that in itself 
would not have caused the magnitude 
of disorders and bloodshed without 
the working of external forces. 

He submitted that the trouble in 
Lebanon was essentially an interna- 
tional problem, reflecting the influences 
of the Soviet Union and her work 
through the United Arab Republic to 
have a foothold in the Middle East. 
After all, it was the Soviet Union that 
was inspiring President Nasser’s dom- 
ination over the Arab world, he said. 

President Nasser was applying the 
same pattern as that followed by in- 
ternational communism in its subver- 
sive methods: arousing and exploiting 
public dissatisfaction with the prevail- 
ing conditions—political, social or 
economic; undermining the authority 
of the state by creating chaos; and 
providing men and arms for a revolu- 
tion. 

As for causes of the frustration and 
dissatisfaction of peoples, there were 
always a number of them in the Arab 
world, Lebanon included; for the 
Arabs, in a rapidly changing world, 
found themselves in need of a rapid 
transformation politically, economical- 
ly and socially. Internal ills in Leb- 
anon, as anywhere else, would con- 
tinue to persist in one form or an- 
other, but it was the fanning of the 
embers and the machinations from 
without that had made those ills take 
sanguinary and inflammatory form. 

The issue of Lebanon, he said, “is 
a struggle between East and West, be- 
tween freedom and subjugation, be- 
tween the forces of democracy and 
dictatorship, between evolution and 
revolution, between peaceful educa- 
tional methods and the use of force 
and revolution in achieving change 
and progress.” 

All of Mr. Malik’s statements were 
corroborated by Iraq's own experi- 
ences, Mr. Jamali added, and he went 
on to describe radio and press attacks 
and fabrications from Cairo and forms 
of subversion by which the independ- 
ence of Lebanon was being threatened 
and its peace and security undermined. 

He hoped that the Council, having 
found that the Arab League had failed 
to achieve a satisfactory settlement of 
the trouble, would take appropriate 
measures to protect not only Lebanon 
but other Arab states, including Iraq, 
from communism and Nasserism. Ag- 
gression and intervention with the in- 


tention of undermining legitimate gov- 
ernments should be immediately 
stopped, he asserted. 

Mr. Jamali replied to Mr. Sobolev 
on several points. He declared that 
Mr. Malik and President Chamoun 
spoke, not for the West, but for Leb- 
anon and for Arab interests. Accept- 
ance of aid from the West, he said, 
was not a sign of approval of colonial- 
ism. Why should acceptance of aid 
from the Soviet Union also not be 
considered as a sign of accepting co- 
lonialism? He stated further that there 
was nothing in the Bandung Confer- 
ence resolutions which precluded Iraq, 
Lebanon or any other state from seek- 
ing the help of the West or from en- 
tering into pacts such as the Baghdad 
Pact. 

It was untrue that there was an 
Iraqi army in Lebanon, and he did not 
think any Jordanian army had gone 
into Lebanon. 

Those of the Arab world who op- 
posed the Baghdad Pact had not even 
read it and knew nothing about it, but 
had simply been indoctrinated by So- 
viet and Egyptian propaganda to speak 
against it, he charged. In reality, there 
was nothing in the Baghdad Pact other 
than the right of self-defense. 

Those who were rising up against 
the Constitution of Lebanon were the 
ones who were violating it, not Presi- 
dent Chamoun. Even if the President 
wanted to change the Constitution, it 
would be done in a constitutional way. 

Had Lebanon not come to the Se- 
curity Council, the Arab League might 
never have met, Mr. Jamali continued, 
and Egypt would never have gone to 
Benghazi, for the Arab League had 
been paralyzed—had not been meet- 
ing—because it did not serve Egyptian 
purposes. After all, those who knew 
the internal story of the Arab League 
knew that it was more or less one de- 
partment of the Egyptian Foreign Of- 
fice—no more, no less. 

If the Arab world were to be freed 
from President Nasser’s will to dom- 
ination and Russian machination, then 
the Arab League would function much 
better and would be much more nor- 
mal and constructive, he thought. 

Mr. Jamali did not believe that 
America and Britain were causing the 
trouble. The schism between the Arab 
states was mainly due to their schism 
over the objectives of communism in 
the Arab world. Some believed it was 
dangerous and did not wish to accept 
communism; others were following the 
ostrich policy. 


Support for Proposal 


All other members of the Council 
except Mr. Sobolev also supported the 
draft resolution, and several empha- 
sized the need to act quickly. 

Mr. de Vaucelles, of France, argued 





that the armed revolt in Lebanon 
could not be explained unless there 
was support from abroad; and, al- 
though the Government of the United 
Arab Republic might not be the in- 
stigator of the interventionist maneu- 
vers, its position was gravely com- 
promised. If they had incurred no 
other responsibility, the authorities of 
that Republic had already been grave- 
ly remiss in their duties regarding con- 
trol over their own frontiers and ac- 
tivities on their own territory or orig- 
inating from their territory. 

The United States, too, said Mr. 
Lodge, had reached the conclusion 
that there had been outside interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of Lebanon 
and that that interference had been 
designed to promote civil strife and to 
impede the efforts of the constituted 
authorities to restore order and tran- 
quility; also that the interference had 
occurred from the territory and by 
way of the facilities of the United 
Arab Republic. 

He pointed out that in 1956 the 
United States had fully supported 
United Nations action in defence of 
the territorial integrity of Egypt. Now, 
having in mind the same Charter prin- 
ciples, it was concerned about the 
situation in Lebanon and was firmly 
determined to continue to support the 
integrity and independence of that 
country. 


Political opposition in a democracy 
was natural, indeed essential, as a basis 
for the free determination of a coun- 
try’s destiny by its citizens, Mr. Lodge 


observed. That was something of 
which Lebanon could be proud. The 
fact that that opposition existed, or 
that it felt strongly about its ideals, 
however, was no justification whatever 
for external attacks, whether by radio 
or by other controlled media, on the 
Government in office, for external de- 
mands that it resign, or for external 
support and assistance to those not in 
office. 


“Must Not Waste Time” 


Regarding the references to the 
United States by Mr. Sobolev, Mr. 
Lodge said: 

“The Soviet strictures against the 
United States are so standardized that 
it would be a waste of time to demon- 
strate their absurdity—and this is one 
night in our history when we must not 
waste time. Yet instead of joining 
forces with us to do something quick 
and helpful, the Soviet representative 
seems to be looking for reasons not to 
do something. We hope that this turns 
out not to be the case. 

“I say this because current reports 
just reaching me from Beirut show 
that the situation is increasingly criti- 
cal and that the infiltrations from 
Syria are growing. A press report just 
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brought to me indicates that two ma- 
jor battles are in progress: one in the 
Ain Zahalta area, where armed bands 
are seeking to cut the major highway 
leading from Beirut, and another in 
the outskirts of Tripoli. In both bat- 
tles, artillery is being used against the 
Lebanese forces. 

“In these circumstances, it would 
be preposterous and dangerous for us 
to sit here solemnly and, to para- 
phrase a well-known saying, quibble 
while Rome burns. The need is for 
something practical; and that some- 
thing is the Swedish draft resolution. 
It encroaches on nobody. It is con- 
sistent with the Charter. It could yet 
stop the attempts to subvert a gallant 
little country. We urge the Council to 
take quick and decisive action.” 

Sir Pierson Dixon declared that the 
United Kingdom delegation expected 
that Lebanon would receive support 
from the overwhelming majority of 
world opinion for the justice of its 
complaint, and it would be generally 
agreed, he felt certain, that the Leb- 
anese Government was entitled to ex- 
pect from the Council not only sym- 
pathy and support but also assistance 
and redress. 

The Council meeting did not ad- 
journ until half an hour after mid- 
night on the morning of June 11, and 
it met again ten and a half hours later, 
when statements by representatives of 
Council members were continued. 

Mr. Matsudaira, of Japan, and Mr. 
Araujo, of Colombia, hoped that the 
matter would remain within the frame- 
work of the United Nations and that 
a peaceful settlement would be pur- 
sued. 


Views on Observation Group 


Mr. Illueca, of Panama, said that 
his delegation did not consider that 
the observation group envisaged by the 
Swedish proposal would have the au- 
thority to investigate past events or 
determine whether on a certain date 
in the past a certain act of infiltration 
had taken place. It was precisely in 
that respect that the difference was 
found which must always exist be- 
tween an observation committee and 
an investigation committee. An ob- 
servation committee had the task of 
observing future events, whereas an 
investigation committee had the task 
of ascertaining the facts as to past 
events, he said. Clearly it was not the 
intention to establish a body to carry 
out an investigation under Article 34 
of the Charter. 

The characteristics of the observa- 
tion group, he felt, were close to those 
of the Peace Observation Commission 
established under the General Assem- 
bly’s “Uniting for Peace” resolution 
of 1950. The presence of the group, 
he thought, would serve as a moderat- 


ing force for the actions of both 
parties. He wished it clearly under- 
stood that his delegation’s support of 
the Swedish draft resolution was based 
on the understanding that the proposed 
observation group would not under- 
take inquiries or pronounce judgments 
on past events, for that might further 
aggravate the situation between the 
parties. 

Mr. Ritchie, of Canada, also sup- 
porting the proposal, pointed out that 
the states concerned were not in any 
way absolved from pursuing their ef- 
forts to work out their differences, 
either in contacts through other chan- 
nels or by unilateral action of a con- 
ciliatory nature. The provisions of the 
Charter were clear about the responsi- 
bility of members for seeking peaceful 
solutions through various means, and 
the fact that the Council had become 
seized of the question did not change 
that responsibility. Indeed, without the 
fullest cooperation from the parties, 
the Council’s response to Lebanon’s 
appeal for assistance could hardly be 
effective. 

Mr. Ritchie hoped that the United 
Arab Republic’s assurances concern- 
ing its attitude toward the independ- 
ence of Lebanon would find practical 
expression in the relations between the 
two Governments. There could, in 
fact, be a practical demonstration 
through unilateral action by the Gov- 
ernment of the United Arab Republic, 
for inflammatory broadcasts and in- 
flammatory articles in the press, not 
excluding inflammatory statements in 
the Council, and could have only one 
effect, a harmful one, in a situation 
as disturbed as that existing in Leb- 
anon. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, regard- 
ed the Swedish draft resolution as the 
minimum which the Security Council 
could undertake in the discharge of its 
primary responsibility for the main- 
tenance of peace and security in the 
world. 

Mr. Loutfi hoped that the prejudg- 
ing of the question by the United 
States and the United Kingdom would 
not influence the judgment or attitude 
of the proposed observation group. It 
was fortunate, he thought, that the 
majority of the members of the Coun- 
cil had not similarly prejudged the 
question. 

Mr. Loutfi regarded Mr. Jamali’s 
statement as insulting, full of flagrant 
inaccuracies and lying allegations, and 
barely touching on the subject of Leb- 
anon’s complaint. It was difficult to 
take him seriously, he said. The 
United Arab Republic, Mr. Loutfi in- 
sisted, wanted only the well-being, 
prosperity and happiness of the Arab 
people. 

In reply, Mr. Jamali said that Mr. 
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Loutfi need not take him seriously, 
but the facts were there. The peace of 
the world and security were being 
threatened, and he appealed to Mr. 
Loutfi and his Government to put an 
end to such things. All that Iraq 
wanted was that there should be no 
interference, that no undermining of 
independence should be undertaken by 
any Arab state. 


Soviet Support of Arab Unity 


Mr. Sobolev charged that the 
United States and the United King- 
dom had supported the complaint .of 
the Lebanese Government in a con- 
spiratorial fashion and thus took a 
flagrantly unobjective and unilateral 
position, completely ignoring official 
statements of the Government of the 
United Arab Republic and the inter- 
vention by Mr. Loutfi. They did not 
take into account the concrete facts 
adduced and the arguments developed, 
which left no doubt whatsoever, he 
said, as to how unfounded was the 
complaint of the Lebanese Govern- 
ment. 

In reply to Mr. Jamali, Mr. Sobolev 
said that that was not his first inter- 
vention which was full of patent ani- 
mosity and hatred for the Soviet Union 
and certain Arab peoples who had 
freed themselves from the yoke of 
colonialism. If Mr. Jamali’s arguments 
were followed, the main sin of the 
Soviet Union was that it had consist- 
ently and decisively supported the as- 
pirations of the Arab people to unity, 
and that it spoke out in favor of the 
Arabs living in a single happy family. 
As a matter of fact, the Soviet Union 
confessed to that. 

Mr. Jamali and Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles of the United 
States had stated that events in Leb- 
anon were the doings of communists, 
but the Lebanese themselves had re- 
futed that. 

It was true that the Soviet Union 
sympathized greatly with President 
Nasser and his people and had great 
bonds of friendship with the people, 
but that friendship was due to what 
had already been done by President 
Nasser in the cause of the national 
liberation of the country. The Soviet 
Union saw in him “a national hero of 
the United Arab Republic who has 
boldly raised the banner of freedom 
for his country and who shows the 
way to other Arab countries which 
have not fully freed themselves from 
the colonial yoke.” 

Mr. Sobolev continued: “Mr. Ja- 
mali must know that the friendly rela- 
tions of the Soviet Union with the 
Arab peoples rest on mutually bene- 
ficial principles, on the basis of agree- 
ments regarding cultural, trade and 
other exchanges. 
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“We are not trying to get anything 
from the Arab peoples that would be 
inconsistent with their sovereignty and 
national interests. The Soviet Union 
does not have any colonial aspirations 
whatsoever. We are not trying to ham- 
mer out oil concessions from the Arab 
peoples. We do not have any oil pipe- 
lines. We do not have any military 
bases there that are destined for ag- 
gressive purposes. 

“The Soviet Union has not in any 
way suppressed national liberation 
movements in the Arab lands.” 

In view of the recognition by the 
Bandung Conference that colonialism 
was an existing evil and in view of the 
condemnation of colonialism by the 
Accra Conference and its all-out sup- 
port of peoples striving to achieve full 
independence, Mr. Sobolev regarded 
as strange Mr. Jamali’s statement that 
Western colonialism was dead. 

In a final statement, Mr. Malik said 
that he hoped the Council would con- 
tinue to keep the problem before it, 
regardless of whether the draft resolu- 
tion was adopted or not. 

“This whole matter,” he said, “can 
be viewed on two distinct levels. There 
is the level of the immediate and the 
urgent, and there is the level of the ul- 
timate and the fundamental. The level 
of the immediate and urgent is the one 
with which we have all been for the 
most part engaged. There is trouble, in 
Lebanon, there is massive intervention 
in our affairs and we bring this con- 
flict to you gentlemen here. Various 
governments express their points of 
view. Some kind of decision is or is 
not arrived at by the Council, and 
then we all go home and await devel- 
opments. That is an important level on 
which this question may be viewed. 
In fact, it is the level of action and of 
urgency, and it is the level with which 
the Council is, for the most part, con- 
cerned. 

“But, as I say, there is a more basic, 
a more ultimate and a more funda- 
mental level of questions which this 
matter raises. That is the level, if I 
may so call it, of history, namely, the 
basic questions which history is ask- 
ing through the crisis of Lebanon. The 
crisis of Lebanon is raising funda- 
mental questions in history and for 
history, and very briefly I wish to tell 
you what they are in my view. 

“Our crisis is raising two questions 
for the United Nations as an organi- 
zation. There is, first, the question of 
the small nations. What is their fate 
in the United Nations? Can the United 
Nations save the small states? Is it an 
arena of struggle only between the big, 
so that the small must be left to their 
fate, must be submerged, must be 
pushed aside to the margin of exist- 
ence in the United Nations—or is 
there a modicum of protection that 


the small nations can count upon from 
the United Nations? The crisis of Leb- 
anon puts this test to the United Na- 
tions. 

“It puts a second test to the United 
Nations, namely, whether the United 
Nations machinery and whole concep- 
tion is fit to deal with subversion, with 
indirect aggression. 

“It is easy to deal with aggression, 
direct aggression, palpable aggression, 
demonstrable aggression, the crossing 
of frontiers by formal troops; but is 
the United Nations machinery capable 
of handling indirect aggression or sub- 
version? This is a second test which 
our crisis historically puts before the 
United Nations. 

“These, then, are the two historic 
questions which our case raises before 
the United Nations and before the 
world. 


Questions for the Arabs 


“Our case also raises two funda- 
mental, historic questions for the 
Arabs. This is the second order of 
fundamental questions to which I wish 
to refer. The first of these questions is 
this: is there room for a small, inde- 
pendent, free Arab state, or must they 
all sooner or later merge into a larger 
whole? This is a basic historic ques- 
tion which the present moment in his- 
tory, through our crisis, raises with 
the Arabs as a whole. 

“It raises a second question, namely, 
whatever the answer to this first ques- 
tion may be: would the new state of 
affairs in the Arab world, however it 
is going to emerge and develop, 
emerge and develop under the sign of 
what I call the universal, or under the 
sign of what I would call the special, 
the particular, the exclusive? Is the 
basic philosophy which is going to 
permeate the new shape of things in 
the Arab world one which has the 
universal man as its basis, or is it one 
which will be based upon special, par- 
ticular, exclusive considerations? This 
is a second most historic question 
which our crisis raises before the 
Arab world. 

“Our crisis also raises two funda- 
mental questions for Lebanon itself. 
The first is this: can Lebanon stand 
the pressure? Does it have the politi- 
cal and moral wisdom and resiliency 
which will enable it to survive its pres- 
ent trial? This indeed is the historic 
test of the stature of Lebanon. It puts 
before us a second question: does Leb- 
anon have enough friends in the Mid- 
dle East and in the world to enable it 
to stand this pressure? This is the test 
of the reality of the friendships of 
Lebanon. 


Questions for USSR, West 


questions, historic 


“It also puts 
questions of a fundamental character, 





to the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union 
is today present in the Middle East. 
Its presence is felt, and the question 
that is put to it in its presence there is 
whether, in its presence, we are going 
to have an era of cooperation and 
peace, not only between ourselves in 
that area, but also between ourselves 
and the other countries of the Middle 
East and the rest of the world. Does 
the real presence of the Soviet Union 
in the Middle East mean not only the 
elevation of the masses, not only so- 
cial change, not only fundamental 
revolution—and much of that revo- 
lution has been long awaited and is 
long overdue—but does its presence, 
as far as peace and tranquility and 
freedom are concerned, mean all these 
things not only between ourselves, but 
also between ourselves and the rest of 
the world? That question, too, Is put 
critically and fundamentally and _ his- 
torically to the Soviet Union in its 
presence in the Middle East at the 
present moment 

“There are also questions to the 
Western world which our crisis raises 

fundamental questions. Is the West- 
ern world adequate to meet the funda- 
mental changes which are arising in 
the Middle East at the present moment 
in its relations with the Middle East, 
or must it, because of certain funda- 
mental inadequacies which it may be 
suffering from, withdraw inevitably 
from the Middle East? By withdrawal, 
I do not mean political control, be- 
cause we do not want political control 
from any corner of the earth; by with- 
drawal, | mean withdrawal in the mat- 
ter of ideals and of influence and of 
interest and of presence. 

“The question that arises for the 
West in the Middle East today is: to 
what extent is being pro-Western a 
reproach, and who is the cause of that 
reproach? The West has got to think 
about these things. It has got to save 
its name in the Middle East, and not 
only through political activity, but 
through much else indeed 

“So our problem raises these basic 


issues with respect to the Western 
world. 


For Middle East 


“And, finally, so far as these ulti- 
mate historic questions are concerned, 
there is a problem raised by our crisis 
for the region from which we come, 
namely, for the whole of the Middle 
East. The question is this: would it 
serve peace and stability for the area, 
for the region, for the Middle East, 
if Lebanon’s independence were lost, 
if there were a kind of anschluss be- 
tween Lebanon and certain parts of 
the Middle East? Would that be a 
service to peace and security, or might 
it not rather be the beginning of a 
chain of events whose end we may 
not now foresee? It may well be—I 
believe it is—a necessity for peace and 
stability in the area that Lebanon 
should retain its complete  inde- 
pendence and its complete integrity 
and freedom. If that is so, then the 
region as a whole must be interested 
in that fact and must see to it that no 
anschluss occurs because it would up- 
set the peace in the area and its 
stability. 

“These are some of the ultimate 
questions which history is raising for 
all of us through our little crisis in 
Lebanon today.” 


Resolution Adopted 


At the conclusion of Mr. Malik’s 
statement, the Council adopted the 
Swedish draft resolution by a vote of 
10 to none, with the USSR abstain- 
ing. Mr. Sobolev explained that since 
neither the United Arab Republic nor 
Lebanon had objected to the draft 
resolution, his delegation abstained, but 
that that should not be construed as 
signifying that it had in any way 
altered its attitude to the Lebanese 
complaint. He pointed out, too, that, 
in adopting the resolution, the Council 
did not express any views on the sub- 
stance of the Lebanese charges against 
the United Arab Republic of alleged 
intervention in its internal affairs. 


Mr. Lodge expressed gratification 
by the Council’s action in adopting 
the resolution which he regarded as a 
practical step toward peace, and he 
thought that the Council was entitled 
to congratulations. He felt confident 
that the Secretary-General would act 
with his accustomed speed and that he 
would have someone in Lebanon with- 
in twenty-four hours. 


Secretary-General’s Comment 


Mr. Hammarskjold then informed 
the Council: “As of last night I took 
the necessary preparatory steps, and I 
hope that it will be possible for us to 
live up to the expectations expressed 
by Mr. Lodge. 

“I envisage an operation, so to say, 
on two levels: the Observation Group 
proper, mentioned in the resolution, 
which may not be on the spot tomor- 
row because it should be composed of 
highly qualified and experienced men 
who have to be collected from vari- 
ous corners of the globe; a second 
category which is, so to say, the group 
servicing the main group which can be 
recruited from the personnel we have 
at present in the Truce Supervision 
Organization in Jerusalem. They 
could, some of them, be in Lebanon 
tomorrow. 

“There is, of course, a difficulty 
which does arise in the planning of the 
activities of the Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization and as to the status of its 
personnel, but I do not believe that 
this will introduce any delay. I feel, 
therefore, happy to be able to say that 
I think that the expectations of the 
representative of the United States will 
prove justified.” 

The President then announced: 
“Under the terms of this resolution the 
Security Council is entitled to receive 
constant information through the Sec- 
retary-General from the Observation 
Group. We all hope that the informa- 
tion we will receive will be favorable 
to our hopes. Whatever the future de- 
velopments, the Council remains 
seized of this question.” 
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FROM THE BOOKSHELF 


International Health 


M” than a century of interna- 
tional cooperation had to pass 
before the World Health Organization 
was established in 1948. The First 
Ten Years of the World Health 
Organization, published to mark WHO's 
tenth anniversary, tells of this back- 
ground and records the work done to 
date. 

In his foreword, Director-General 
M. G. Candau says, “In this anniver- 
sary publication . . . an effort has been 
made not only to review the history 
of these past ten years but also to 
place the evenfS of that period against 
the background of previous achieve- 
ments, and to indicate the broad lines 
along which future activities coulc 
develop.” 

Leading to the establishment of 
WHO, according to the chapter describ- 
ing that important step, was the aware- 
ness that came after the Second World 
War that international action in health 
matters is vital for world security and 
peace. “That this idea was present in 
the minds of those who attended the 
United Nations Conference on Inter- 
national Organization at San Francisco 
in 1945,” we are told in that chapter, 
“is clear from a memorandum sub- 
mitted by the Brazilian delegation in 
which it quoted a statement by Cardi- 
nal (then Archbishop) Spellman that 
‘Medicine is one of the pillars of 
peace.’ It was this memorandum that 
led to the insertion in the United 
Nations Charter of health as one of 
the problems to be considered by the 
United Nations, and later to the joint 
declaration by the Brazilian and 
Chinese delegations calling for the 
early convocation of a general con- 
ference for the purpose of establishing 
an international health organization. 
‘ Henceforth, the conception of 
health was to be broadened, and the 
health of all peoples was, in the words 
later to be embodied in the Constitu- 
tion of the World Health Organiza- 
tion, seen to be fundamental to the 
attainment of peace and _ security.” 

The idea of a permanent public 
health organization was not new. In 
fact, the idea of international collabor- 
ation in public health preceded by 
many years the development of 
scientific knowledge to the point where 
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it was possible to put the concept into 
practice. Not until the end of the 
nineteenth century, when the great 
fundamental discoveries in _ bacteri- 
ology were made, did public health 
services have the weapons that made 
it possible to fight disease on a na- 
tional and international scale. Then, 
the discoveries on non-communicable 
diseases made after the World War, 
particularly those related to diet, and 
the scientific and technical develop- 
ments that came during the Second 
World War, made international health 
work more effective. Penicillin and 
ppT, for example, completely changed 
the outlook on communicable disease 
control. 

Although ten years may be too short 
a time to allow us to point to trends in 
WHO's work, certain trends are clear. 
Work done, for instance, has trebled, 
and the hundreds of projects in a wide 
range of subjects in 1957 contrast 
sharply with the small number of 
country projects in 1948. 

The character of the projects has 
changed through the years. The single, 


limited service has given way more 
and more to comprehensive projects 
which help countries to organize, for 
example, a mass campaign against a 
particular communicable disease, or 
which provide a visiting team of 
medical teachers. Projects are more 
fully planned and carefully controlled. 
Regional work has been broadened. 

Instead of the early practice of 
awarding single fellowships, a system 
of fellowships provided as part of a 
country program and visits by full 
teaching faculties, as well as by indi- 
vidual teachers, is now used to aid 
local education programs. Seminars, 
study groups and conferences, and 
group training programs, have _ be- 
come a feature of most technical pro- 
grams. Coordinated programs in which 
several national and _ international 
agencies cooperate are more impor- 
tant. And as the scientific basis of 
health and medicine has expanded, 
technical programs have included such 
subjects as radiation medicine, insecti- 
cide resistance and antibiotics. 

In short, action to meet emergencies 
is giving place to planned, long-term 
programs; projects to achieve a par- 
ticular advance are giving way to 
educational work which may lead to 
general advance; and emergency action 
to control communicable diseases to 
investigation of their causes and to 
work to eradicate some of them. 


THE First TEN YEARS OF THE WORLD 
HEALTH ORGANIZATION. Geneva, 
1958. 538 p. illus. Price: $5.00, 
£1.5.0 stg., Sw. fr. 15.00, 


Nurse makes a game of vitamin pill-taking among second grade pupils at a 


school in Guatemala, 


where the Institute of Nutrition of Central America 


and Panama has a wHo-sponsored program to improve the children’s health. 
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SUGGESTED READING LIST 


The following publications are suggested for readers who wish more information on articles 
appearing in this issue of the UNtreD Nations Review. United Nations publications (indicated as 
such) may be obtained from sales agents listed on the back inside cover; specialized agency publica- 
tions (indicated as such) may be obtained from any of these agents or by writing to the head- 
quarters of the agency. All other publication listings include the source. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


THE New Atomic Ace. UN Sales 
No. 58.1.7. 48 pp. Price: $US 0.25; 
1/9 ste.; Sw. fr. 1.00. 
Development of the peaceful uses 

of atomic energy and the part played 

by the United Nations. 


AN INFORMAL PROGRESS REPORT 


THe Exopus FROM HUNGARY. A 
“United Nations Review” reprint. 
U.N. Sales No. 1957.1.3. 18 pp. 
Price: $US 0.15; 1/- stg.; Sw. fr. 
0.50. 

The situation of the Hungarian 
refugees and United Nations action. 


NATIONAL LAWS AND REGULATIONS 
RELATING TO THE CONTROL OF 
Narcotic DruGs: CUMULATIVE IN- 
DEX 1947-1957. Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs, Economic and So- 
cial Council. Geneva, 1958. 74 pp. 
UN Sales No. 58.X1.3. Price: $US 
0.70; 5/- ste.; Sw. fr. 3.00. 


REPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFU- 
GEES. General Assembly, Official 
Records, Twelfth Session, Supple- 
ment No. 11 (A/3585 Rev. 1). 66 
pp. SUS 0.60; 4/6 stg.; Sw. fr. 2.50. 


RECENT RECESSIONARY TRENDS 


Wor.Lp Economic Survey, 1/957. UN 
Sales No. 5811.C.1. 227 pp. Price: 
$US 2.50; 18/- stg.; Sw. fr. 10.50. 


Examines problem of inflation. 


GLOBAL FIGHT AGAINST 
ILLICIT DRUG TRAFFIC 


BULLETIN ON Narcotics. Quarterly. 
United Nations European Office, 
Geneva. Single copy, $US 0.50; 3/6 
stg.; Sw. fr. 2.00; annual subscrip- 
tion, $US 2.00; 14 /- ste.; Sw. fr. 
8.00. 


REPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
PERMANENT CENTRAL OPIUM BOARD 
rO THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL ON THE WORK OF THE 
BOARD IN 1957. Geneva, 1957. UN 
Sales No. 1957.X1.3. 83 pp. Price: 
SUS 0.80; 5/6 ste.; Sw. fr. 3.50. 


COUNCIL SURVEYS PACIFIC TRUST AREAS 


A Sacrep Trust. United Nations, 
New York, 1957. UN Sales No. 
1957.1.6. 39 pp. Price: $US 0.25; 
1/9 ste.; Sw. fr. 1.00. 

The work of the United Nations for 
dependent peoples simply described. 


REPORT OF THE TRUSTEESHIP COUN- 
CIL COVERING THE PERIOD FROM 15 
Aucust 1956 To 12 Juty 1957. 
General Assembly, Official Records, 
Twelfth Session, Supplement No. 4 
(A/2595). 221 pp. Price: $US $2.00; 
14/- ste.; Sw. fr. 8.50. 


54,000 MORE PEOPLE EVERY HOUR 


THE DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK. United 
Nations, 1958. 656 pp. UN Sales 
No. 1957. Xill.l Price: paper- 
bound, $US 6.50; clothbound, $8.00. 


Statistical information on world 


population trends. 


NEW TOOLS FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


TECHNIQUES FOR TOMORROW. INTER- 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATION IN TECH- 
NICAL ASSISTANCE. UN Publ. 1956. 
1.25. 36 pp. Price: $US 0.15, 1/- 
stg., Sw. fr. 0.50. 

This pamphlet contains brief stories 
which illustrate the human content of 
the skill-sharing operation known as 
the United Nations Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE BOARD FOR 1957. Offi- 
cial Records, Economic and Social 
Council, 26th Session, Supplement 
No. 5, 120 pp. Price: $US 1.50; 9/- 
ste.; Sw. fr. 5.00. 


I SAW TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CHANGE 
Lives. A “United Nations Review” 
reprint. UN Sales No. 1957.14.10. 71 
pp., illus. Price: $US 0.50; 3/6 stg.; 
Sw. fr. 2.00. Teachers’ edition, UN 
Sales No, 1957.1.11. 78 pp., illus. 


Price: Same. 


Eyewitness reports on technical as- 
sistance from Afghanistan, Burma, In- 
donesia, Egypt, Haiti, Ceylon, Philip- 
pines, and El Salvador. Teachers’ 


edition has special section containing 
notes and suggested topics for discus- 
sion, as well as a list of useful mate- 
rials, a list of the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations and a list of 
United Nations Information Centres 
and offices. 


NO TIME FOR KNITTING 


CONVENTION ON THE POLITICAL RIGHTS 
OF WOMEN — HIsTORY AND Com- 
MENTARY. UN Sales No. 1955. 1V. 
1; 25 pp. Price: $US 0.50; 1/9 stg.; 
Sw. fr. 2.00. 

Brief survey of the development of 
the Convention on the Political Rights 
of Women adopted by the General 
Assembly in December 1952 and its 
implications in international law. 


LEGAL STATUS OF MARRIED WOMEN. 
(Reports submitted by the Secretary- 
General) Commission on the Status 
of Women, New York, 1958. UN 
Sales No. 1957. IV. 8; 103 pp. 
Price: $US 0.75; 5/- stg.; Sw. fr. 
3.00. 

A survey of the rights of married 
women. Annexes contain the various 
resolutions adopted by the United 
Nations on the legal status of married 
women as well as the Convention on 
the Nationality of Married Women. 


1957 SEMINAR ON THE Civic RESPON- 
SIBILITIES AND INCREASED PARTICI- 
PATION OF ASIAN WOMEN IN PUB- 
Lic LiFe. (Bangkok, 5 to 16 August 
1957.) United Nations, New York, 
1957. UN Sales No. 1957.1V.10. 
54 pp. Price: $US 0.50; 3/6 Sstg.; 
Sw. fr. 2.00. 

Topics discussed: The meaning of 
civic rights and responsibilities; par- 
ticipation of women in the process of 
government; educational conditions as 
one of the factors affecting women’s 
civic rights and responsibilities and 
women’s participation in public life; 
health conditions as one of the factors 
affecting women’s participation in pub- 
lic life; social and religious attitudes 
affecting women’s participation in pub- 
lic life; projects in which women’s 
participation should be developed and 
increased. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


MEETINGS 


July and August 1958; at United Nations Head- 
quarters, New York, unless otherwise specified 


UNITED NATIONS 


Bodies so organized as to be able to 
function continuously 


SECURITY COUNCIL 
DISARMAMENT COMMISSION 
MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE 


Other Bodies and Conferences 


APRIL 28-JULY 4 Tenth session of the IN- 
TERNATIONAL Law COMMISSION (of 
the General Assembly), Geneva. 


JUNE 9-JULY 29 Twenty-second session of 
the TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL. 


JUNE 9-JULY STANDING COMMITTEE ON 
PETITIONS (of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil). 


JUNE 17-JULY 25 ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY 
Questions (of the General Assem- 
bly). 


JULY 1-AUGUST 2 Twenty-sixth session of 
the ECONOMIC AND SociAL COUNCIL, 
Geneva. 


JULY 14-25 Fifth session (continued) of 
the COMMITTEE ON SOUTH WEST 
AFRICA (of the General Assembly). 


AUGUST 5 (for approximately two weeks) 
COMMITTEE ON CONTRIBUTIONS (of 
the General Assembly). 


AUGUST 11-25 Fourth session of the 
EUROPEAN CONSULTATIVE GROUP ON 
PREVENTION OF CRIME AND TREAT- 
MENT OF OFFENDERS, Geneva. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


JULY 7-11 Sixteenth session of the Work- 
ING PARTY ON THE INTERNATIONAI 
RoaD TRANSPORT REGIME (of the 
Sub-Committee on Road Transport). 
Geneva. 


JULY 14-15 Fifteenth session of the 
CLASSIFICATION WorKING Party (of 
the Coal Committee), Geneva. 


JULY 16-18 Ad Hoc WoRKING PARTY ON 
SHAFT SINKING (of the Coal Com- 
mittee), Geneva. 


JULY 21-24 Third session of the Stupy 
GROUP ON THE HANDLING AND TRANS- 
PORT OF TIMBER IN MOUNTAINOUS 
REGIONS (of the Joint Fao ECE Com- 
mittee on Forest Working Techniques 
and Training of Forest Workers), 
Geneva. 

JULY 29-AUGUST 1 Second session of the 
StuDy GROUP ON THE APPLICATION 
OF MACHINERY TO Forest Work (of 
the Joint FAO/ECE Committee on 
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Forest Working Techniques § and 
Training of Forest Workers), Geneva. 


AUGUST 4-6 DRAFTING COMMITTEE ON 
Hypro PLants (of the Electric Power 
Committee), Geneva. 


AUGUST 11-15 Ad Hoc Group oF Ex- 
PERTS TO EXAMINE THE CONDITIONS 
OF SALE FOR SoLip Fuets (of the 
Coal Committee), Geneva. 


AUGUST 11-15 WORKING PARTY ON TRANS- 
PORT OF DANGEROUS Goons (of the 
Inland Transport Committee), Ge- 
neva. 


AUGUST 18-22 WoRKING PARTY ON CoMm- 
BINED TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT (of the 
Inland Transport Committee), Ge- 
neva. 


AUGUST 25-29 WORKING PaRTy ON STa- 
TISTICAL INFORMATION (of the Inland 
Transport Committee), Geneva. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA 
AND THE FAR EAST 


JULY 28-AUGUST 8 SEMINAR ON ReE- 
GIONAL PLANNING IN RELATION TO 
URBANIZATION AND INDUSTRIALIZATION 
(organized by ECAFE, the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration and the United Nations Bu- 
reau of Social Affairs, in cooperation 
with UNESCO and Japan), Tokyo. 


AUGUST 13-19 Fifth session of the Work- 
ING PARTY ON HOUSING AND BUILD- 
ING MATERIALS, Bangkok. 


INTER-AGENCY MEETINGS 


JUNE 30-JULY 1 CONSULTATIVE COMMIT- 
TEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION (of the 
United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies), Geneva. 


JUNE 30-JULY 4 WORKING GROUP ON 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT (of the 
Administrative Committee on Coor 
dination), Geneva. 


JULY 14-19 Forty-second session of the 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BoarD (of the 
United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies participating in the Expand- 
ed Program of Technical Assistance), 
Geneva. 


JULY 16-19 INTER-SECRETARIAT WORKING 
PARTY ON TEACHING ABOUT THE 
UNITED NATIONS AND THE SPECIAL- 
IZED AGENCIES, Geneva. 


INTER-AGENCY 
Social 


AUGUST 4-8 Ad Hoc 
MEETING ON INTERNATIONAL 
PROGRAMS, Geneva. 


AUGUST 25-29 MEETING OF SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES AND NON-GOVERNMENTAI 


ORGANIZATIONS INTERESTED IN THI 
PREVENTION OF CRIME AND TREAT- 
MENT OF OFFENDERS, Geneva. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations (FAO) 


JUNE 6-SEPTEMBER 20 TRAINING CENTRI 
ON DarryInG (under the Agriculture 
Division), Copenhagen. 


JUNE 30-AUGUST 9 TRAINING CENTRE ON 
PRODUCTION, CERTIFICATION AND Dis- 
TRIBUTION OF HIGH-QUALITY SEED 
(under the Agriculture Division), 
Denmark. 


JULY 1-4 Executive COMMITTEE of the 
International Poplar Commission, 
Rome. 


JULY 5 WoRKING GROUP ON SUPPLE- 
MENTAL IRRIGATION (of the European 
Commission on Agriculture’s Sub- 
Commission on Agricultural Re 
search), Copenhagen. 


JULY 7-31 INTERNATIONAL TRAINING CEN- 
TRE ON METHODS AND PROGRAM PLAN- 
NING IN AGRICULTURE AND HomMt 
ECONOMICS EXTENSION (under the 
Agriculture Division), Wageningen, 
Netherlands. 


JULY 22-AUGUST 1 Fourth INTER-AMERI- 
CAN MEETING ON LIVESTOCK PRODUC- 
TION IN THE AMERICAS, Jamaica. 


Six days in JULY TECHNICAL MEETING ON 
PROTEIN-RICH Foops (Far East) (un- 
der the Nutrition Division), Mysore, 
India, or Bangkok. 


AUGUST 1 First Meeting of FAO Work- 
ING PARTY ON PASTURE AND FAO 
Ad Hoc MEETING ON GRASSLAND 
FoppER DEVELOPMENT IN CENTRAI 
AMERICA, MEXICO AND PANAMA, Ja- 
maica. 


AUGUST 11-16 WHO/FAO PANEL ON ZOO 
NOSES, Stockholm. 


AUGUST 18-22 Second session of the 
Stupby GROUP ON PROBLEMS OF IN 
DIVIDUAL AND GRouP SETTLEMENT 
FOR THE EUROPEAN REGION, Wagen- 
ingen, Netherlands. 


AUGUST 20-31 Sixth session of the LATIN 
AMERICAN FORESTRY COMMISSION 
Guatemala. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


JUNE 23-JULY 4 SPECIAL INTER-GOVERN- 
MENTAL COMMITTEE ON THE INTER 
NATIONAL STANDARDIZATION OF Ept 
CATIONAL STATIsTiICs (under the So 
cial Sciences Division), Paris. 
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JULY 7 Twenty-fourth session of the 
UNESCO/INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION JoInT ;}COMMITTEE, Ge- 
neva. 


JULY 7-16 Twenty-first meeting of the 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PUB- 
Lic EDUCATION (sponsored by UNESCO 
and the International Bureau of Edu- 
cation), Brussels. 


JULY 8-11 MEETING ON MuSsEUMS, FILMS 
AND TELEVISION (under the Depart- 
ments of Cultural Activities and Mass 
Communications), Brussels. 


JULY 14-22 SEMINAR ON ASSOCIATED 
SCHOOLS PROJECTS IN EDUCATION FOR 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING AND 
COOPERATION (Europe) (under the 
Education Division), Hamburg, Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. 


Sometime in AUGUST MEETING ON PROB- 
LEMS AND METHODS OF CROSS-CUL- 
TURAL RESEARCH IN CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT, Bangkok 


Sometime in AUGUST EXPERT MEETING ON 
rECHNIQUES OF EVALUATION APPLIED 
TO FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION ACTIVI- 
rigs, Patzcuaro, Mexico. 


Sometime in AUGUST INTERNATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE ON THE CONTRIBUTION OF 
SPORT TO IMPROVEMENT OF PRO- 
FESSIONAL ABILITIES AND TO CULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT, Helsinki. 


International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 


JULY 3 Second meeting of the Am- 
WORTHINESS COMMITTEE, Montreal. 


AUGUST 19 SPECIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
MEETING PREPARATORY TO THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL TELECOM MUNICATION 
UNION RADIO CONFERENCE, Montreal. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


JUNE 30-JULY 5 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
AUXILIARY DENTAL PERSONNEL, Ge- 
neva 


JULY 1-7. LEPROSY CONTROL SEMINAR 
(sponsored by wHo and the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau), Belo 
Horizonte, Brazil. 


Sometime in AUGUST MEETING OF DiREC- 
TORS OF CENTRAL PUBLIC HEALTH 
LABORATORIES (European Region), 
Stockholm 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


JULY 21-29 Srupy Group IV (Ground- 
wave Propagation) (of the Interna- 
tional Radio Consultative Commit- 
tee), Geneva 


JULY 23-AUGUST 6 STrupy Group VI 
(lonospheric Propagation) (of the 
International Radio Consultative Com- 
mittee), Geneva. 


JULY 28-AUGUST 6 StruDY Group V (Tro- 
pospheric Propagation) (of the Inter- 
national Radio Consultative Commit- 
tee), Geneva 


JULY 30-AUGUST 15 Strupy Group IIl 
(Fixed Service Systems) (of the Inter- 
national Radio Consultative Commit- 
tee), Geneva. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


JULY 3-5 Annual meeting of the INTER- 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION, Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 


JULY 7-18 Twenty-eighth international 
school of the INTERNATIONAL Co- 
OPERATIVE ALLIANCE, Helsinki. 


JULY 16-23 CONFERENCE OF THE WORLD'S 
STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION, lo- 
cation not fixed. 


JULY 19-25 Ninth congress of the INTER- 
NATIONAL PEDIATRIC ASSOCIATION, 
Montreal. 


JULY 25-AUGUST 15 CONFERENCE ON 
CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY AND SOCcIo- 
LOGICAL COMMUNITY OF THE WORLD'S 
STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION, Bos- 
sey, Switzerland. 


JULY 28-AUGUST 1 Session of the WorLD 
JewisH Conoress, Jerusalem. 


AUGUST 2-9 Forty-third world congress of 
the UNIVERSAL ESPERANTO AsSOCIA- 
TION, Mainz, Germany. 


AUGUST 3-7 Thirty-fourth convention of 
the WorLD ALLIANCE OF YOUNG 
MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, Santa 
Monica, California. 


AUGUST 3-8 Congress of the WorLpD 
UNION OF JEWISH STUDENTs, Jeru- 
salem. 


AUGUST 3-9 Study week on education 
and propaganda of the INTERNATION- 
aL Councit OF SociAL DEMOCRATIC 
WoMEN, Bergneustadt, Germany. 


Assembly session of the 
Youtu, New 


AUGUST 3-19 
WorRLD ASSEMBLY OF 
Delhi. 


AUGUST 4-10 Seventh assembly of the 
WorRLD ORGANIZATION FOR’ EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, Brussels. 


AUGUST 7-21 INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE 
OF WOMEN UNESCO STUDY COURSE ON 
MUTUAL APPRECIATION OF EASTERN 
AND WESTERN CULTURAL VALUES, 
Greece 


AUGUST 9-13 Second congress of the IN- 
TERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR LIBER- 
AL CHRISTIANITY AND RELIGIOUS FREE- 
DOM, Chicago 


AUGUST 10-30 Youth seminar of the 
WorLD VETERANS FEDERATION, As- 
niéres-sur-Oise, France. 


AUGUST 13-20 
the INTERNATIONAL 
UNION, Moscow. 


Tenth general assembly of 
ASTRONOMICAL 


AUGUST 15-20 Twelfth general assembly 
of the WorRLD MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Copenhagen. 


AUGUST 18-22 Nineteenth conference of 
the INTERNATIONAL YOUTH HOosTEL 
FEDERATION, Brussels/Diest. 


AUGUST 18-24 Ninth international con- 
gress of the CATHOLIC INTERNATIONAL 
UNION FOR SociaL SERVICE, Brussels. 


AUGUST 18-30 International extension con- 
ference of the WorLD ASSOCIATION 
OF GIRL GUIDES AND GiRL Scouts, 
Skondal, Sweden. 


AUGUST 19-21 Fifteenth congress of the 
INTERNATIONAL LANDWORKERS’ FED- 
ERATION, Copenhagen. 


AUGUST 20-23 Third international con- 
gress of the INTERNATIONAL UNION 
AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL SOCIETY OF PHOTOFLUOROG- 
RAPHY, Stockholm. 


AUGUST 20-31 Eighth conference of the 
PAN PACIFIC AND SOUTHEAST AsIA Wo- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION, Tokyo. 


AUGUST 24-29 Eleventh annual meeting 
of the WorLD FEDERATION FOR MEN- 
TAL HEALTH, Vienna. 


AUGUST 24-29 INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM 
ON ATMOSPHERIC DIFFUSION AND AIR 
POLLUTION, International Union of 
Geodesy and Geophysics, Oxford, 
United Kingdom. 


AUGUST 25-30 Fifth congress of the IN- 
TERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF SocIAL De- 
FENCE, Stockholm. 


AUGUST 25-30 Meeting of the INTERNA- 
TIONAL FEDERATION OF COTTON AND 
ALLIED TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, Stock- 
holm. 


AUGUST 25-SEPTEMBER 4 Eighteenth con- 
gress of the INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE 
OF WoMEN “EguaL RIGHTS, EQUAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES”, Athens. 


AUGUST 26-SEPTEMBER 5 Membership con- 
ference of the WortD YouNG Wo- 
MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Greece. 


AUGUST 27-SEPTEMBER 2 Forty-sixth an- 
nual session of the INTERNATIONAL 
DENTAL FEDERATION, Brussels. 


AUGUST 30-SEPTEMBER 2 SESSION ON OPH- 
THALMOLOGY (North African) OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AGAINST 
TRACHOMA, Tunis. 


AUGUST 30-SEPTEMBER 4 WORLD CONFER- 
ENCE OF MEDICAL TEACHING OF THE 
Wortp MEeEpDICAL ASSOCIATION, Chi- 
cago. 


AUGUST 30-SEPTEMBER 6 Congress, ASIAN 
REGIONAL ORGANIZATION, INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE 
TrapE Unions, Kuala Lumpur, Fed- 
eration of Malaya. 


AUGUST 31-SEPTEMBER 6 Congress and 
general assembly of Pax ROMANA, 
International Catholic Movement for 
Intellectual and Cultural Affairs, 
Vienna. 
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SALES AGENTS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 

Editorial Sudamericana S.A., 
Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA 

H. A. Goddard, 50 Miller St., North Sydney, 
and 90 Queen St., Melbourne. 

Melbourne University Press, 

369-71 Lonsdale Street, Melbourne, C. |. 
AUSTRIA 

Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1. 

B. Wiillerstorff, Markus Sittikusstrasse 10, Salz- 
burg. 

BELGIUM 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
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